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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

Nothing is more distressing than misdirected enthusiasm, 
or at times (as in the case of the conversion of the Jews) 
so expensive. It is a blow to principle and a damper 
to endeavour. One of the best-intentioned men I know— 
I will call him Jones, though there are few like him—got 
up the other day with the chivalrous intention of putting 
down the umbrella nuisance. He had read articles about 
it in the newspapers, he had seen the umbrella idiot at his 
work with his weapon under his arm (like the bagpipes), 
and the ferrule exactly on a level with the female eye; he 
had also himself suffered from a poke in the back from one 
on the previous day. I do not say that that had any share 
in Jones’s chivalrous resolve, though a poke in one’s own 
back is quite as disagreeable as a push in somebody else's 
eye. He was determined to put it down. Nature had 
built him for some purpose of this enterprising nature: he 
was six feet two, and broad in proportion, and carried a 
thick stick. Still, if his friend Brown had known what he 
had in his mind he certainly would not have walked with 
him that morning in the streets of London. He was so 
good-natured and tender-hearted that Brown never dreamt 
of associating him with any idea of violence or onslaught. 
It was a fine day, but there were, of course, umbrella idiots 
about in plenty. Some of them carried their weapons on their 
shoulders at the slope, so that the point at the least stoppage 
would enter the mouth of the passenger behind ; these, with 
his stick, Jones threw forward (as though he were playing 
La Grasse), and dropped into their proper positions. When 
weapons were carried at the charge, he struck them play- 
fully but sharply, so that they fell from the idiot’s arm to 
the pavement. In both cases the action was resented; but 
when, in response to the offenders’ furious looks, Jones 
said, with a sweet smile, ‘‘ You carry your umbrella very 
dangerously,” their guilty conscience reproached them—it 
is so hard to fight in a bad cause against a man six feet 
two, and with a big stick—and they passed on, muttering 
thanks (for having been reminded of a fault), or something. 
It was a magnificent moral lesson. But presently a mis- 
fortune happened]. Intoxicated, perhaps, by the success of 
his crusade, Jones suddenly struck the stick of a man walk- 
ing in front of him into the air, where it described several 
circles before falling into the roadway. ‘Great heaven!” 
eried Brown, ‘‘what have you done?” ‘‘ The point is, 
what has he done?” replied the other, coolly; ‘‘I saw the 
fellow prodding among people’s feet with that stick, which, 
moreover, has a spike at the end.” ‘My dear Jones,” 
exclaimed Brown, in an agony, ‘he is a blind man!” 


Everybody had known it but Jones. An indignant 
crowd was already forming round him; they looked at 
him and then at the nearest lamp-post with a view to 
lynching him. The blind beggar could not conceive what 
had happened, and thought he had been deprived of his 
stick by supernatural agency. Jones emptied his pockets 
of a mine of silver coins, and thrust them into the poor 
fellow’s hands. ‘‘God bless you!” cried the beggar. 
‘‘The Devil take you!” cried the crowd. It took ten 
minutes and two policemen to explain the matter to their 
satisfaction, and even now the beggar does not know what 
has happened. He thinks his stick was snatched away by 
a bolt from heaven in order that he might have both his 
hands free to hold five half-crowns, thirteen shillings, and 
a sixpence. Neither a stick nor an umbrella is now ever 
spoken of in Jones’s house. 


An American correspondent has been so good as to send 


me a present—not to be judged by its intrinsic value. He 
‘* claims ” that it is the cheapest book that has ever been 
published. If a large addition had been brought out, it 
could have been produced for two cents a copy. Only 
three hundrel copies, however, were printed, and of 
these, from peculiar circumstances, but half a dozen 
remain, one of these only having reached England. It 1s 
called ‘* Remarkable Autographs,” and might be callel 
from a material point of view a “‘ catchpenny ”’ production ; 
but it contains some interesting matters—among others, a 
calculation of the distance covered by writing. A copying 
clerk is said to pursue a sedentary occupation, but, if his 
feet do not go far, his hands travel quite a surprising dis- 
If he is a quick worker he writes thirty words a 
minute. ‘To do this he must draw his pen through the 
space of a rod, sixteen feet and a-half. In forty minutes 
He makes on an average 480 


tance. 


his pen travels a furlong. 
curves or turns of the pen to each minute; in an hour, 
28,800; in a day of only five hours (a very short one for a 
copying clerk), 144,000; in a year of 300 such days, 
$3,200,000. Such a writer traces on paper a mark 300 
miles long in a year.” 
works at origina! matter about five hours a day, but, of 


Now, an author, on the average, 
conrse, he does not write with so quick a pen. Suppose, 
however, he writes one third as quickly (and does not write 
on Sunday) his hand will travel a hundred miles a year. 
Yet people talk of literary persons not taking 
Of course, people go much farther on their legs 


exercise ! 
but not 


with one leg. 


The characteristics of handwriting described in this 
little volume are very remarkable. Everyone knows the 
feminine hand,” the ‘“‘ business hand,” the ‘ school- 
bey hand,” the “Italian hand,” and so on, but very few 
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people know that a loop at the top of the capital A “‘is 
evidence of a strong sense of beauty,” while in the small d 
‘it indicates tenderness or generosity.” A curly F 
‘‘ betrays cultivation and a sensitive mind,” and a curly J 
‘* shows grace.” This I can well believe, though I have 
never before known why my own handwriting was so full 
of. curls and loops, a circumstance my friends have 
ignorantly described to haste and carelessness. It is not 
surprising that ‘letters stopping short at their finals” 
should indicate economy, but why ‘inward curves” 
should denote egotism, and ‘‘ stops, when heavy and black, 
betray sensuality,” is not so obvious. This rather mystic 
essay concludes with some sensible remarks in the interest 
of the compositor. Ifi’s were dotted and t¢’s were crossed, 
his life would be comparatively a happy one, but at present 
‘authors’ 7’s may be too often taken for c, e, or v, or even 
to form part of what is in reality the letter m.” What is 
really rather alarming, ‘‘ the frequent use of the letter P 
betokens something more than eccentricity,” while ‘ blot- 
ting, frequent erasures, and the frequent use of parentheses” 
are the preludes to downright insanity. I can only say— 
but perhaps I had better not say. 

It has been decided, we read, by the Government of 
Bombay that income-tax should be paid upon all sums 
gained in gambling transactions, and also on stolen property. 
Whether this information has been given in answer to con- 
scientious inquiries is not stated, but the latter statement 
One can hardly fancy a gentle- 


seems a very curious one. 
man who has appropriated his neighbour’s goods feeling a 
qualm about the income-tax upon them. He may have the 
same delicate feeling about it which prompts a man who 
sends a present to pay its carriage, but one is surprised at 
its existence. As to the scruples about money gained at 
cards or on the turf, one is inclined to be still more scep- 
tical; for, though persons have been found to plead guilty 
to theft, one never finds a man to own himself an habitual 
winner. He will confess that he has ‘ pulled off” some- 
thing now and then (when you have seen him do it), but, 
as a general rule, he assures you that he isa loser. It is 
difficult to know why people will never admit that they 
win, but they never do so. It may be with the object of 
extinguishing any application for a loan, but my impression 
is that it is to disarm Nemesis. All gamblers are super- 
stitious, and believe that to boast of their good -luck is to 
put an end to it; so they go into the other extreme in 
hopes to hoodwink Fortune. The Bombay Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have very little conscience money to 
acknowledge from this class, I reckon. 

It is curious that so-witty a nation as the French should 
be so utterly destitute of humour. Whatever could be said 
of Ravachol’s crime, nobody, one would think, out of a 
farce, could ascribe to it ‘‘ extenuating circumstances.” It 
would have been much more sensible as well as more 
honest to have acquitted him, ‘from circumstances over 
which they had no control;” namely, an overmastering 
terror. It may be permitted us to believe that no English 
jury would have been so ‘“‘funked.” The same thing has 
happenéd, however, in Ireland often enough, and the 
infamy of publishing the names and addresses of jurors in 
the papers is also not unparalleled in that country. As for 
America, it is certain that within twelve hours of his escape 
from the gallows the arch-Anarchist would have met his 
deserts at the hands of Mr. Justice Lynch. They have a 
short way with outrageous miscreants in that country, 
which, though informal, is efficacious. 

Whether Ravachol has been “ got. at’’ by the French 
authorities, and, in return for the clemency that has been 
extended to him, is making himself useful or not, it is 
certain that where there is Anarchy there is always a 
traitor to its cause. In this respect it offers a singular 
contrast to Nihilism, the advocates of which are staunch 
enough. Nor is the reason of this difference far to seek. 
Nihilism arises from the indignation caused by tyranny and 
injustice, and from pity for their victims. Anarchy, by the 
recent confession of one of its own followers, arises from 
It isa mere gospel of negation, and has no good 
‘*Since we cannot be happy and 


envy. 
tidings for anybody. 
prosperous,” he says, ‘‘ nobody else shall be so, if we can 
prevent it. As the table is not spread for us, we will take 
care that those who feast shall not enjoy themselves. We 
Instead of its thrill 
of enjoyment, Society shall be made to shiver.”” When the 
Anarchist is caught, he is actuated by the same envious 
He hates his fellow-conspirators, 


only wish to punish and be revenged. 


and selfish sentiments. 
because they have not also been caught, and spits his venom 
against them for precisely the same reason that he spat it 
against Society. They are better off than himself, and have, 
This is in addition to the 
vexation common to all base natures that those who have 


therefore, become his enemies. 


been confederates in their crime should escape the punish- 
ment that has befallen themselves, and the result of these 
two forces is betrayal. 

In commercial transactions, it is well known that high 
interest means bad security, and the same thing may 
generally be said of high principle. When a company 
declares itself to be formed with no mere pecuniary object, 
but for the purpose of benefiting the human race, it is only 
very speculative individuals indeed who are eager to take 
shares in it. Still, a very pious person on a board of 
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directors is as attractive to some people as a baronet, or even 
a peer, is to others. It was an individual of this kind, 
though in a small way of business, who induced a fellow 
member of the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
other day, to invest in a soap company. He hesitated a 
little, whereupon his friend remarked with impressive 
solemnity, ‘‘ Pray for guidance ; that is what I always do 
in such cases.”” Perhaps he did, but, as in a well-known 
‘ase commented upon by the late Lord Westbury, ‘ He 
must have spelt his ‘Let us pray’ with an e,” for the 
soap company proved a bubble. 

A stone-eater has perished in ‘his vocation through 
bolting his food. He not only swallowed enough stones 
to mend the road with, but took them, as if for that, 
There seems no doubt that 
about this sort of perform- 
But though everybody 


very purpose, in heaps. 
there is “no mécanique 
ance; it is perfectly genuine. 
must envy the digestive powers of these amazing eaters, 
they do not enjoy their meals. It is not only that they 
do not care what sort of stones they swallow—malachite 
or lapis lazuli is all one to them—but they have usually 
no taste for food of any kind. In the Annual Register 
for 1769 we read of one of this class who was persuaded to 
take raw flesh with his stones, but he never enjoyed that 
luxury. Brandy, however, *‘ gave him infinite pleasure,” 
not so much as a stomachic (of which, 
no need), but as a liqueur. A little 
even a lobster, will keep some of us awake half the night, 
but the ‘‘ twenty-five flints or so” which formed his daily 
meal never interfered with his He 
sleep ‘‘twelve hours a day, sitting on the ground, with 
one knee over the other, and his chin on his right knee,” 
a position in itself, one would think, antagonistic to repose. 
In Lazarus, the glass-eater, says the doctor who dis- 
sected him, ‘‘I found the fourth congregation of nerves, 
which in other men, for their taste’s sake, is drawn out 
long, did not bend itself towards the palate, but was turned 
back towards the hind part of the head.” Both the al ove 
gentlemen had ‘exceedingly strong teeth.” In 
Evelyn’s day (who never fails to speak of any unusual 


” 


indeed, he stood in 


toasted cheese, or 


slumbers. woukl 


Join 


performance) there seems to have been no stone-eaters, 
but, as befittel those stormy times, plenty of “ fire- 
eaters.” At Lady Sunderland’s he meets a gentleman 
who ‘‘ melted a beere glasse and eat it quite up,”’ mixed 
pitch and wax with sulphur ‘‘and drank it down as it 
flamed,” and, bending his body, took a glowing iron from 
between his feet in his teeth, “with divers other pro- 
digious feates.” But there is always some suspicion about 
the bona-fides of fire-eating, which places it on a lower 
level. 


In ‘‘The Slave of the Lamp,” the office of the special 
correspondent is magnified, and attains the finest propor- 
tions with which fiction has yet endowed it. It is a clever 
story, indeed, with here and there reflections and observa- 
tions such as are only found in fiction of the first rank. It 
has a mysterious disappearance in it, which, while it lasts 
(for one wishes it lasted longer), keeps the reader on tenter- 
hooks and arouses a “fearful joy.” After long years we 
are once more introduced by the author to our old friends 
the Jesuits, who have, we learn, lost none of their cunning; 
there has been of late among many persons an idea that 
that mysterious society has been amalgamated with the 
Foresters, or even with the Good Templars, but this novel 
will undeceive them. The opening of the story reminds 
one somewhat of ‘‘The Tale of Two Cities,” 
Bruno has a family resemblance to Count Fosco, but the 
remainder has an originality of its own both vigorous and 
pleasant. If Christian Villacott, the special correspondent, 
seems a little idealised, his employer, Mr. Bodery, is an editor 
that will be recognised. Editors are, fortunately, cynical. 
If they talked about journalism as some authors talk about 
their ‘‘ art’ (which beyond the last ten years, by-the-bye, 
was held to concern painters only), what a terror would be 
added to social intercourse! Mr. Bodery is merciful as he 
is strong. Aunt Hester and Aunt Judith are the 
shocking examples of poor relations that I remember. Aunts 
it is uncles 


and Signor 


most 


are generally painted in rose colour in fiction 
who are portrayed in colours of eclipse ; but these two 
ladies restore the average. The Carews are charming 
The promise that the author of ‘‘ Young Mistley ” 
gave us is redeemed in his ‘ Slave of the Lamp.” 


people. 


‘“*Under Two Skies” is a good little book of short 
stories, of which ‘‘ Nettleship’s Score” is the best and 
Its name is taken from its scenes being laid 
In accordance with 


brightest. 
alternately in England and Australia. 
the prevailing fashion, most of the tales are melancholy 
and end badly. The object of the storyteller seems now to 
fill the readers with dislike of life, and incidentally to 
suggest that Providence is not to be trusted. This is 
deplorable, because, if the same dynasty is to govern human 
affairs in perpetuity, there is no help for us even in the 
future. It is a pity that a writer who has a real sense of 
humour, like Mr. Hornung, should thus subordinate it to 
what strikes one as an alien melancholy. 

Let ’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the hosom of the earth ; 

Let’s choose executors and talk of wills— 
are lines that well befit the lips that spoke them ; but from 
the author of ‘‘ A Bride from the Bush ” one has a right to 
look for something more cheerful, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT, 
Time will show whether the excellent art of Charles 
Wyndham and the popularity of Mrs. Lingtry will be able to 
interest the public in “ The Fringe of Society ” at the Criterion. 
The strange argument is used that because the public taste is 
tickled with the clever and smart dialogue in such stage 
studies as “The Crusaders” and “ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
therefore, they must be good plays. Further, that being 
“society plays” — whatever that may mean —they are 
necessarily misunderstood by men and women of cultivated 
taste! This is the argument used to prove that “The Fringe 
of Society” must be good because it has been condemned 
by incompetent judges. Nothing astonishes me more 
than the absurd argument so often used that criticism of 
a work of art must of necessity be nonsense because critics 
disagree. Of course they constantly disagree, because 
criticism is, after all, only a matter of individual opinion 
and of temperament. There is no law or order under 
heaven to prevent the public going in their thousands and tens 
of thousands to see all the plays that are instantly con- 
demned, Why should not the public pay for and patronise 
what they like best? If they like bad plays, they can get bad 
plays in abundance, There is no limit to the supply of them, 
But, on the other hand, there is no law, order, or obligation to 
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them? But, strange as it may appear, there are misguided 
people in the world who want their amusements tested for 
them beforehand by experts. When they find they are con- 
stantly misled, they distrust the expert—that is all. 

If anyone requires a pretty, exhilarating, and delightful 
entertainment, it would really be difficult to find a better one 
in London just now than that provided at the little Court 
‘Theatre in Sloane Square. When we were all summoned there 
the other evening for the opening of the summer season, there 
was presented to us a “ playlet” by Mr. Seymour Hicks. “ ‘lhe 
New Sub” appeared to give great satisfaction to the whole house, 
and in the stalls were several military critics, who are very keen 
about mistakes in discipline and military routine. The story 
was affecting and prettily told, all the young officers were 
admirable, and both Mr. Brandon ‘Thomas and Miss Gertrude 
Kingston did ample justice to the author's idea, that might 
well have been expanded into a two or three act play. The 
subject was too good to be wasted on a tiny comedietta. But 
when the curtain fell, amid the general applause I was sur- 
prised to hear immediately behind me several discontented 
growls that sufficiently intimated that something was wrong 
with “The New Sub.” I consulted a young officer immediately 
in front of me, and asked what could possibly have been said 
on the stage to give such offence to those who have the honour 
to wear the uniform of her Majesty. But he could not 
enlighten me. Afterwards, it turned qib that the military 

















THE NEW GALLERY. 
The New Gallery, which now peacefully enters upon the 
fifth year of its existence, is, as our readers are aware, 
the outcome of one of the most noteworthy storms—in a 
champagne cup—which for a time couvulsed the art world. Is 
owes its existence to the energy and perseverance of Mr, 
Charles E. Hallé and Mr. Comyns Carr, who, having raised the 
Grosvenor Gallery to the first rank among the picture 
exhibitions of London, felt bound to withdraw their 
co-operation when the art attractions of that gallery 
were made subordinate to social aims, The few years 
which have elapsed since the New Gallery was opened, 
under circumstances which reflect great credit upon 
its promoters, have proved that their estimate of public taste 
was not unfounded. In addition to the ordinary summer 
shows, the managers have utilised their galleries for the 
brilliant series of historical exhibitions, covering the whole 
period of English history, illustrated by its art productions, 
from the reign of Henry VIII. to the present time ; while in 
the Arts’ and Crafts’ Society’s Exhibition they have enabled 
the world to see what are the immediate effects of art 
instruction upon industry and commerce in our own days. 
The success of the New Gallery is, without controversy, 
due to the labours and talents of its co-managers. Of these Mr. 
Charles Hallé is himself an accomplished artist, who, although 
born in France, has from his earliest childhood lived in this 
country, where his father, Sir Charles Hallé, has earned a 
foremost place among the musicians of our time. His son, 
after studying in Paris and Rome, began to exhibit at the 
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dior by Cameron and Smith, Mortimer Street, 
MR. CHARLES E. HALLE. 
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compel a public writer to state what he does not think. Heis 
paid to give his opinion, The public may agree with it or dis- 
agree with it; but there it is, to take or to leave. For my own 
part, I shall be delighted, for Mr. Wyndham's sake, if ‘ The 
Fringe of Society ” draws all London. But, if it ran for acouple 
of years, I should not consider it a good play, and [am prepared 
with arguments to show why I do not consider ita good play— 
as I am prepared with arguments to justify why I do not 
consider “The Crusaders ” or “ Lady Windermere’s Fan” good 
plays from the standard of art that is established in my mind. 
Whenever a play tickles the public palate that has been criti- 
cised from a high standpoint of art, the cry is instantly 
raised: “What idiots those critics are! they don’t know 
their own business!” But why should not the critics 
turn round and say: “How deplorable is public taste, 
when it patronises showy rather than sound work!” The 
reviewer of experience naturally judges from a lofty pedestal. 
He naturally desires the best, and knows how delightful the 
best is when it can be obtained. But he is not infallible. It 
is only his own individual opinion after all. He does not 
write to agree with the public, but simply desires thatthe public 
shall agree with him in estimating plays and players at the 
highest. According to this strange argument, bombast, fustian, 
and tearing speeches to tatters must be good acting, because the 
ears of the groundlings are split. The voiceof the uncultured 
and uneducated public is one thing, but the voice of the 
educated, refined, and sensitive is quite another. By all means 
let everyone go to“The Fringe of Society” and judge for 
themselves whether they like it or not. Who wants to prevent 
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sketch had been prepared for the stage by too many cooks, 
and they nearly succeeded in spoiling the broth. One young 
officer wrote a story for a magazine—I believe it was Miss 
Braddon's Mistletoe Bough. Another young actor proceeded 
to dramatise the officer's military story. ‘Then the officer and 
the actor took their combined work to an experienced stage 
director, who was bold enough to use the blue pencil very 
freely and to suggest certain alterations. There is no more 
sensitive person in the world than your amateur, be he author, 
actor, or soldier. So, of course, the alterations suggested in 
this wonderful play gave great offence. On the impulse of 
the moment the author and the actor expressed a wish to 
wash their hands of the whole thing. They virtually threw 
dawn the manuscript just as Weedon Grossmith does in “ The 
Pantomime Rehearsal.” As the children say, “they wouldn't 
play,” and they refused to be comforted or appeased by 
the genial and good-natured manager. At last one 
of them relented, and the “playlet” was announced as by 
Mr. Seymour Flicks. But when it turned out that the practical 
stage suggestions were of considerable value, and that the 
proof of the pudding was in the eating, then, of course, one or 
other of them was very sorry for having thrown down the 
manuscript, and all of them, very’ naturally, wanted to have 
their fair share of credit in “The New Sub.” This is the way 
of ‘the world. Is it not recorded*in the general history of 
amateur effort? So let it be recorded for the benefit of man- 
kind that young Mr. Leo Trevor wrote the story, and young 
Mr. Seymour Hicks built up the play, and clever Mr. Brandon 
Thomas directed it for the stage, and that between them all 
they have given their friends a clever and pretty little enter- 
tainment. What a storm in ateacup! All the same, these 
several heads that have been proved to be better than one may 
well be advised to put themselves together again and turn “ The 
New Sub” into a stalwart and capable officer. He should be 
the hero of a play, not a playlet. 


Photo by Done and Ball, Baker Street, 


MR. COMYNS CARR. 


GALLERY. 


Royal Academy before he was twenty, and rapidly achieved 
success as a portrait-painter—especially of ladies and children. 
Latterly, however, he has devoted himself more exclusively to 
imaginative work, of which his “ Fortune-Teller,” “Nora 
Creena,” and “In Fairyland ” may be cited as among the most 
appreciated. In 1875 he first suggested to Sir Coutts Lindsay 
the idea which two years later took shape in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and for ten years the exhibitions in Bond Street were 
looked forward to by artists and the public as choice displays 
of British art, under exceptional conditions of light and 
arrangement. 

Mr. J. W. Comyns Carr, who throughout the last fifteen 
years has co-operated with Mr. Hallé at the Grosvenor and 
the New Galleries, was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1872 and joined the Northern Circuit; but at an early 
period he showed marked literary power, and was induced to 
abandon the law for journalism. He soon became known as 
an acute and brilliant art-critic, possessed of more than 
ordinary knowledge of his subject, as several of his books 
which appeared at short intervals testified. A little later lie 
took a leading part in starting the important French publica- 
tion L’irt, of which he subsequently produced an English 
variation under the title of Art and Letters. Both periodicals 
aimed at raising the standard of illustrated work, and at 
popularising etching and some of the new “ processes” of 
reproduction which were then replacing the old art of wood- 
engraving. Mr. Comyns Carr, however, after a while gave up 
artistic for dramatic writing, and his first piece, “ The Squire,” 
adapted from Mr. Hardy’s novel “Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” long held the boards. It was followed by a still more 
successful adaptation of Hugh Conway’s “Called Back.” He 
is the author of several other pieces, of which the most recent, 
“ Forgiveness,” played at the St. James’s Theatre early in the 
present year, showed the author to be a manof delicate humour 
and keen observation. 
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THE MARSHALS. 

So far as colour, movement, pictorial effect, and a vast and 
imposing display of numbers went, the Hyde Park demonstra- 
tion on Sunday, May 1, was an unqualified success. Probably 
London has never seen a larger meeting. The estimates of the 
conductors of the gathering vary from 300,000 to 500,000 
people for the grand total in the park, and from 30,000 to 
50,000 for the procession. It is enough to say that the great 
space of greensward stretching from the Achilles statue to 
the Marble Arch was covered at about five o’oclock, when the 
assembly was largest, with a black swarm of people, which 
was, of course, densest at the sixteen platforms, but spread 
over the whole segment of a circle. of which the moving 
procession formed the chord. There were colour and 
life as well as numbers. The banners were a wonderful 
show—over three hundred in all—and though the sun's 
light showed a misty yellow through the amassing banks 
of cloud and fog, it every now and then caught their 
silken sheen and lit it into real beauty. Not that the designs 
in themselves had much charm. Most of them depicted, 
rudely enough, some scene from the daily toil of the workers. 
For instance, nearly all the dockers’ banners—and there were 
fifty of them—showed a great “ liner” in the docks or speeding 
on her way across waves of ultramarine; while the gas- 
workers aimed at illustrating the fiery toil before the 
retorts. The bands were the second notable feature of 
the most remarkable display of industrialism that London 
bis ever seen. They played everything, from the * Mar- 
seillaise” to- “ Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay,” with much impartiality. 
There was little in the way of symbolism —a_ statuette 
of Liberty with a Phrygian cap on her brows and a few trade 
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emblems. A bevy of young girls dressed 
in blue represented the East-End Con- 
fectioners’ Union, and dispensed from a 
wagonette cakes of chocolate “ war- 
ranted union-made.” The Matchmakers’ 
Union, organised by Mrs. Besant and 
Mr. Herbert Burrows, sported a smart 
turn-out of breaks, conducted by Mr. 
Burrows, and even the Domestic Ser- 
vants’ Union had a banner and a place 
in the procession. The proportions of 
the display may be gathered from the 
fact that the first ranks, with the 
mounted farriers at their head, got 
into motion at Westminster Bridge just 
as“ Big Ben” struck two, and that the 


files were wearily tramp- 
ing through the gates at 
Hyde Park Corner at six, 
when the meeting was over. 

There were sixteen 
platforms, eight devoted 
to the Trades Council, who 
occupied the Marble Arch 
side of the park, while the 
other eight were devoted 
to the Fabian Society, the 
Legal Eight Hours Com- 
mittee, the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation—whose 
banners flamed a defiant 
red amid the lighter 
yellows and greens and 
golds of the trade union 
emblems—and the Metro- 
politan Radical Federa- 
tion, representing the 
federated Liberal and 
Radical clubs. The 
largest andience as- 
sembled round Mr. Burns's 
platform, where the labour 
tribune had, perhaps, 30,000 listeners, every one of whom could 
catch the chief notes in the strong, deep voice. One of the most 
conspicuous platforms was that on which the foreign element 
swarmed, where Bernstein, the editor of the now deceased Svzial- 


DECIDED. 


IN HYDE PARK. 


ARGUMENT. 


Demokrat ; Bernard, a fiery representative of the parti ouvrier ; 
Stepniak, with his black upstanding hair, pale square face, and 
large black eyes; Mrs. Aveling (a daughter of Karl Marx), 
Mrs. Cuninghame Graham (who made a strong speech), and 
other representatives of the international side of the eight hours 
movement collected. ‘he Anarchists had a little gathering at 
the rear of the old Reformers’ Tree—whose leaves were just 
breaking into a fresh, tender green—and the chief figure there 
was Louise Michel, a strange personality, with a long, narrow 
face, that lit up into something like attractiveness when she 
began a wild and more or less incoherent speech in French. The 
Social Democratic Federation had two platforms, from both 
of which Mr. Hyndman, in a spotless frock-coat and tall 
hat, insisted that the eight hours day was useless unless it was 
coupled with the “complete control of all the instruments of 
production.” From the Fabian platform, Mr. Bernard Shaw (in 
full Jaeger costume) treated his hearers to twenty minutes of 
hard economic reasoning and unsparing criticism of the 
ordinary party programmes. On the whole the speaking was 
temperate enough, rhetorical in form, but full of point and 
energy. The people listened quietly, and the regiments of the 
marching processionists added to the effect as they joined the 
waiting crowds and grouped their banners in parti-coloured 
squares round the platforms. 
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Ravachol. 


The result of the trial, on April 26, in the Palais de Justice at 
Paris, of five persons—Ravachol, alias Kénigstein, Simon, nick- 
named “ Biscuit,” Béala, Chaumentin, and a girl named Mariette 
Soubére—-for procuring the dynamite explosions at the dwell- 
ings of M. Benoit, a judge, and M. Bulot, Public Prosecutor, 
was announced last week. ‘The presiding judge was M. Gues, 
who interrogated the prisoners, according to the usual pro- 
cedure in a French criminal court. M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
the Procureur-Général, conducted the prosecution, calling 
several witnesses. Lagasse was counsel for Ravachol, 
M. Deschamps for Simon, and three other advocates for Béala, 
Chaumentin,and Mariette Soubére, But Ravachol acknowledged 





Simon, alias “ Biscuit.” 





TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS IN PARIS. 


having placed the explosive bombs in the houses ; and Simon 
admitted that he kept watch for Ravachol during the 
attempt. The trial, which began at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon of Tuesday, was prolonged far into the night. The 
jury, after two hours’ consultation, returned their verdict at 
three o'clock on Wednesday morning. They declared Ravachol 
and Simon guilty, “but with extenuating circumstances,” 
while they acquitted Béala, Chaumentin, and the girl Soubére. 
The judge then sentenced Ravachol and Simon to penal servi- 
tude for life. Ravachol, however, is likely to be tried by the 
Assize Court of the Loire for murders of a non-political 
character. The explosion in the Boulevard Magenta, 


Béala, Chaumentin, alias Chaumartin, 





IN PARIS. 


Mariette Soubére, 


evening, April 25, inflicted severe bodily 
injuries on M. Véry, the restaurateur, whose leg was 
broken and has been amputated; he has also lost an 
eye. His granddaughter was much hurt, his wife became 
temporarily insane, and two ladies who lodged over- 
head were badly shaken and bruised. His brother-in-law, 
M. Lhérot, who had given information to the police for the 


on Monday 


arrest of Ravachol, was supping with the family. There 
were sixteen people in the room, including waiters and 
servants. The bomb had been deposited by two strangers who 
had dined there. They got away, rejoining their accompliccs 
outside. 


lays Nar, 
= = 
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VERY’S RESTAURANT, BOULEVARD MAGENTA, AFTER THE EXPLOSION, 








PERSONAL. 


Sir Alexander Fuller Acland Hood, who died on April 29 
at St. Audries, his seat near Bridgwater, at the age of seventy- 
three, was a large landowner in Somersetshire and a power 
among the Conservatives of that county. In 1849 he married 
the heiress of Sir Peregrine Fuller Acland, of Fairfield, 
Somerset, and assumed the prefix surnames of Fuller Acland 
by royal license. He served in the Royal Horse Guards 
as a young man, and was M.P. for West Somerset from 1859 to 
1868, for which constituency his eldest son is the present 
Unionist candidate. Sir Alexander is descended from acommon 
ancestor with the noble house of Hood, which gives to the 
peerage the titles of Viscount Hood and Viscount Bridport. 
His great-uncle, the first baronet, entered the Navy in 1776, at 
the age of fourteen, as a midshipman, on board the celebrated 
Courageux, then commanded by the first Viscount Hood, and 
by a series of splendid services attained the rank of Vice- 
Admiral of the White, was made K.C.B., Knight of St. Ferdinand 
and of Merit, K.G.C. of the Sword, and eventually created a 
baronet in 1809. 

The parishioners of the pretty little village of Jevington, 
near Eastbourne, have subscribed for a stained-glass window 
to be placed in their church as a memorial of the late Duke of 
Devonshire. The commission has been given to the Art 
College at South Wimbledon, of which admirable institution 
Miss Bennett is the energetic and popular principal. ‘The 
design (the Ascension) has been executed at the college, and 
the work will be entirely carried out there by lady pupils. 





The Bishop of Hereford, having a residentiary canon’s stall 
to give away, has not scoured the country in search of an 
entire stranger. He has given the canonry to the Rev. Charles 
Samuel Palmer. who since 1866 has held the living of Ear- 
disley, in that diocese. To carry on for twenty-five years the 
work of a parish the net income of which is £146, and a house, 
is not a task which all men wonld accept with cheerfulness. 
B:t Mr. Palmer has been a model country incumbent. All his 
clerical iife has been spent in rural work, although not wholly 
in the west of England. He has been rural dean since 1887, 
and a proctor in Convocation since 1889. Canon Musgrave’s 
stali, to which he now succeeds, is worth about £580 a year, 
with residence. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has at length reproduced the 
sketches of his African travels which he wrote for the Daily 
Graphe ina portly volume (published by Sampson Low), and 
prefaced by a portrait of himself, bearing a beard and moustache 
formidable enough to intimidate the boldest lion in the Dark 
Continent. Lord Randolph, in a good-tempered and amusing 
preface, stands gallantly enough for the merits of his work, 
bat he has been wise enough to omit his allusions to the cook 
of the Grantully Castle and what he calls “my hazardous 
speculations on the origin of the female sex.” As for the book 
itself, neither style nor literary method is without fault, but it 
1s tively reading from title-page to cover. 


The wreck of the Birkenhead, which furnished Sir Francis 
fi. Doyle with a subject for his best verses, has, after an 
interval of forty years, found an illustrator in Mr. ‘Thomas 
M. Henry. whose picture is now on view at Messrs. Graves’s 
Galleries. Pall Mall. The story of discipline and courage 
which is wound round the loss of the troop-ship Birkenhead 
off the Cape of Good Hope is too well known—or, at all events, 
should be—to need repetition. The moment chosen by the 
artist is when the last boat bearing the women and children is 
about to put off . an officer is carrying in his arms one poor child 
who might otherwise have been left behind—one woman is 
still clinging to the bulwarks, as if unwilling to leave her 
hasband. who probably is one of the resolute band mustered on 
the quarter-deck awaiting their inevitable fate. ‘The artist has 
chosen the moment when the ship is just settling down— 
broken amidships, her foremast falling overboard, and the sea 
geadaaily making its way over the deck. There is no attempt 
at dramatic incident or pose in the composition, and 
Mr. Henry has done well to paint simple courage simply. 
The episode was one which well deserved to be commemorated, 
and sf the engraved work should prove as successful as the 
pictare foreshadows, it is one which should find a place in 
«very Board school of the kingdom, to show the boys of suc- 
ceeding generations how their forerunners first provided for 
the safety of the helpless before thinking of their own, and 
how even the youngest recruits faced death rather than 
disgrace the flag under which they served. 


The very premature death of Mr. Yates Carrington 
suggests many memories of the work of this clever and 
genainely hamorons painter of animals. It is not too much 
tosay that Mr Carrington was made famous by a dog, which he 
in tarn has immortalised. His fox-terrier, Teufel, with his 
pricked ears and stumpy tail and bright face, is known to 
thoasands of English folk, who first made his acquaintance 
tbrough the series which recorded his exploits as a fisher- 
man The picture of Teufel watching the rod and float and 
celebrating the final capture was the finest of a hundred other 
sketches which rarely lacked humour and a singularly curious 
cower of illustrating animal life. ‘Teufel died before his 
master and Mr. Carrington adorned his tomb with flowers 
snd ar epitaph. The death of this promising and popular 
young painter took place on May 1, at his house in St. John’s 
Wood He was only thirty-five, but he had been seriously out 
ot health for some time. 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt, who has spent nearly two years 
in America has returned home a greater physical marvel than 
ever. Report says that she is stouter, which is not incredible, 
though the wear and tear of touring in the United States 
might have been expected to make her more like an apparition 
than ever. Madame Bernhardt is so enchanted with America 
that she has brought back with her a cardboard box full of 
sand. Perhaps she means tosprinkle the floor with it, so as to 
keep up the idea of still being on American soil. But, as she 
is about to rush round the world again, the enthusiastic Sarah 
ought to accumulate mementoes of more than one corner of 
the earth, a little London dust not excepted. 


One of the journalists of whom the public knows little, 
thongh their work is a factor in the daily lives of the multi- 
tude, has passed away. Mr. Herbert Stack was for many 
years connected with the Daily Telegraph, and was justly 
valued as an accomplished man of letters. In private life 
Mr. Stack will be missed by many friends who appreciated his 
character and his genial manners. 


A curiously chequered career was that of Edouard Lalo, the 
French composer, whose death has recently been announced. 
He was intended for a violinist, and studied at the Conserva- 
toires in Lille (his native town) and Paris, but made little 
mark in this branch of his art, and ultimately went in exclu- 
sively for composition. He had, however, reached his fiftieth 
year before Sarasate rendered his name conspicuous in the 
concert-room as the composer of the now familiar “ Symphonie 
Espagnole,” for violin and orchestra, which English amateurs 
first heard at the Crystal Palace in 1878. His greatest 
success—the opera “Le Roi d’Ys”—was actually written 
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some years before it found its way to the stage, and was 
refused by one manager after another until the director of 
the theatre at Nantes, M. Paravey, came to the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, and, falling in love with M. Lalo’s work, consented 
to give it a hearing forthwith. It was produced im 1888, and 
made an immense hit. For nearly two years it was constantly 
in the bills, and the composer’s name gradually won universal 
fame ; but he was then sixty-five years of age—rather late in 
the day for honours to encourage a man to renewed exertions 
in the field of lyrical or dramatic composition. Nor did 
Lalo, so far as we are aware, do anything of importance 
afterwards. 


Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A., the eminent engraver, who has 
just died after a short illness, was horn in 1812, and was a 
Yorkshire 
man, a native 
of Lightcliffe, 
near Halifax. 
Nearly sixty 
years ago Mr. 
Stocks began 
to be known 
in the world of 
art as a line 
engraver. At 
first he de- 
voted himself 
almost en- 
tirely to the 
annuals, and 
next executed 
some fine 
plates for 
Finden’s Gal- 
lery, among 
which may be 
mentioned 
Maclise’s 
* Moses Going 
to the Fair” 
and Charles 
Landseer'’s 
“Nell Gwynne.” His reproductions of Maclise’s cartoons 
were published by the Art Union of London. Among other 
masters whose works have been popularised by the art of Mr. 
Stocks are Sir F. Leighton. Wilkie, Mulready, Frith, and Sir 
Noel Paton. He was elected A.R.A. in 1853, and R.A. in 1872. 
Mr, Stocks, who enjoyed excellent health till within a few 
days of his death, and attended a meeting of the Royal 
Academy only a fortnight ago, leaves a widow and several sons, 
one of whom is well known as a water-colour painter. Our 
portrait is from a photograph by Mr. Disderi, of Brook 
Street, W. 

As usual, the Private View at the Royal Academy, the 
other afternoon, presented a gay and varied aspect ; pretty 
gowns and pretty faces, celebrities of all sorts and conditions, 
came and went, appeared and disappeared, lost in the crowd 
again, as the guests wandered from place to place, gossiping 
and greeting in the pleasantest way in the world. The large 
gallery was thickly peopled during the whole of the after- 
noon—packed with notabilities. even as “ Hamlet ” has been said 
to be “ full of quotations.” As for the toilettes, it seems that 
black is as popular as ever; but there were many very 
charming creations in colour—notably 2 Watteau gown of 
pearly, iridescent china silk, very dainty and sweet; 
Mrs. Langtry’s indigo- blue gown, with its striking 
patterning of gold lightning ; Mrs. Macbeth’s chestnut-brown 
costume, surmounted by a broad-leafed “ picture-hat,” with 
ostrich plumes; and Miss Dorothy Dene’s dress of faint 
dusky blue, like an early summer twilight, with its sharp black 
accents. Lady Coleridge and her sister were in black, with 
smoke-grey ostrich tips in their large black hats. Lady Colin 
Campbell wore a black gown, relieved by one pale purple 
orchid. In black, too, were Mrs. Luke Fildes, and many others. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone and Sir William Vernon Harcourt arrived 
and departed quite early in the afternoon. Rustem Pasha, 
the Turkish Ambassador, and a numerous contingent from the 
Chinese Embassy were among the later arrivals. Sir Frederick 
Leighton, who was in deep mourning for his father, played his 
part of host with unfailing urbanity and distinction. The 
Atheneum and the Academy were represented by their re- 
spective editors, Mr. Norman MacColl and Mr. James S. Cotton ; 
while some other literary luminaries present were Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. Mr. Lecky, the historian, Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. G. A. 
Sala, Mrs. Campbell-Praed. Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry (the “ Lazy Minstrel”), and Dr. Garnett. Lady Went- 
worth, Sir James Linton, Lord Coleridge, Mr. Justice Mathew, 
and Mr. Fletcher Moulton were numbered with the other 
visitors to Burlington Honse. Mrs. Louise Jopling, who wore 
grey and gold, was accompanied by her eldest son; and 
Mr. E. Onslow Ford brought his daughter, Miss Enid 
Ford. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Toole, Mr. Bancroft, and Miss 
Annie Irish (who wore a beautiful gown of soft navy-blue 
surah) helped to represent the stage; and the world of art 
was substantially supported by a goodly array of Academicians. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 
* The Book of the Sword, and Other Verses,” by W. E. Henley. 


(David Nutt.) 
* Barrack-Room Ballads, and Other Verses,” by Rudyard 


Kipling. (Methuen.) 

“ Schools and Masters of Fence,” by Egerton Castle. New 
and Revised Edition. (George Bell and Sons.) 

“ Elizabeth Farnese,” by E. Armstrong. (Longmazis.) 

“Men, Animals, and Mines in South Africa,” by Lord 


Randolph Churchill, M.P. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
“A Very Strange Family,” by F. W. Robinson. (Heinemann.) 
“Messages to the Multitude,” by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
Preachers of the Age Series. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
“ The Journey of Life,” by the Rev. W. J. Knox-Little. Preachers 
of the Age Series. (Sampson Low and Co.) 

“ The Works of Heinrich Heine.” Vols. V.and VI.—*Germany.” 
Translated by (. G. Leland. (Heinemann.) 

“Cardinal Manning,” by Arthur W. Hutton. (Methuen.) 

“ A Guide to Electric Lighting,” by S. Bottone. (Whittaker.) 

“ The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. Joanna Baillie to 
Mathilde Blind.” (Hutchinson.) 


“ Books Condemned to be Burnt,” by J. A. Farrar. DBook- 
Lovers’ Library. (Elliot Stock.) 
“Edleen Vaughan,” by “Carmen Sylva.” Three vols. (F. V. 


White and Co.) 

“Law: Its Attractions and Riches,” by Fifty-seven Writers. 
Edited by C. F. Dowsett. (Zand Rol! Office, 3, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields.) 

“ Tanganyika: Eleven Years in Central Africa,” by E. C. Hore. 
(Stanford, 26, Cockspur Street.) 

“Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch.” with an introductory notice 
by Sir Theodore Martin. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 

“Constantine, Last Emperor of the Greeks,” by Chedomil 
Mijatovich. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
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MUSIC. 


The first musical event of importance after Easter was the 
Philharmonic Concert (fourth of the series) at which Madame 
Sophie Menter made her reappearance in London. ‘Time deals 
gently with this gifted pianist, whose début took place at 
Stuttgart very nearly thirty years ago. She was one of the 
first of Liszt’s pupils, after Carl Tausig. to spread over Europe 
the doctrines of the Weimar school, and, although she did not 
come to this country until 1881. Madame Menter’s name was 
familiar to English amateurs long before as the greatest 
female exponent of her master’s works. Henceforward she 
will bear a still higher reputation in our midst, inasmuch 
as she has returned, after a considerable absence, in full 
possession not only of her rare physical gifts, but 
also of a capacity for interpreting music which requires 
soul as well as mere fingers to do it justice. We had heard 
Madame Menter in the “ Emperor” Concerto before, but never 
with such entire satisfaction as on the occasion above referred 
to. Her playing was distinguished by all thetechnical facility 
of old, buta thousand times more reverent care and depth of 
expression—touches of genuine feeling and glimpses of true 
Beethoven where there used to be naught beyond a shower of 
notes and a peal of pianoforte thunder. Altogether, it was a 
delightful performance, and so well did it please that the 
audience would not be satisfied until Madame Menter had 
played an encore. It was curious, though, to note the 
difference in her style the moment she returned to the region 
of mere executive display ; for, after all, there is little beyond 
this to be got out of the brilliant paraphrase of 
Schubert's “Erl K6nig,” with which Liszt’s pupils have made 
us so familiar. Yet, merely as a tour de force, it was 
wonderful enough, and no living pianist of either sex could have 
surpassed it in amazing rapidity or unerring accuracy of 
execution. Of the rest of the concert little need be said, for 
nothing new was done, and the band left scarcely a loophole 
for criticism from first to last. Mr. Cowen may be felicitated 
upon a performance of Raff's “ Lenore” symphony, that was 
remarkable alike for its spirit, its delicacy, and its finish. 
The rendering, too, of Dr. Villiers Stanford's prelude to 
“(Edipus Rex” might have satisfied even the critical Cam- 
bridge professor himself, Nor must the admirable singing of 
Mr. Plunket Greene be forgotten in this enumeration of the 
good things of the concert. 


The Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society gave its 
third concert of the season at St. James's Hall on April 30. 
The attendance was not quite so crowded as it usually is at 
these semi-social, semi-artistic functions, but we were glad to 
note that the audience was an attentive one, and capable of 
deriving at least as much enjoyment from the music as from 
conversation with friends and neighbours. The scheme com- 
prised Mozart's symphony in D, No. 9 (composed for the Con- 
certs Spirituels in Paris in 1778), Mendelssohn's overture, 
“Calm sea and prosperous voyage,” the ballet music from 
“Roméo et Juliette,” and the overture to Boieldieu’s “La 
Dame Blanche.” A careful and spirited rendering of these 
works testified tothe pains tiat had been taken at rehearsal 
by Mr. Norfolk Megone and his amateur instrumentalists, 
whose playing, indeed, was much more neat and finished 
than at the preceding concerts of the season. A quasi- 
novelty was also presented in the shape of three move- 
ments from an Egyptian “Suite de Ballet,” by Granville 
Bantock. The prevailing tone of these pieces is rather 
more mournful and gloomy than one expects to find 
in ballet music, even when interpolated in so solemn 
a drama of ancient Egypt as “ Rameses II.” The couleur 
locale, too, might be more distinctive than it is; but the 
orchestration is sufficiently clever and effective, and betrays a 
decided feeling for picturesque treatment. The vocalists of the 
evening were Miss Theresa Blamy and Mr. Hirwen Jones— 
artistic singers both, but not altogether happy in their choice 
of songs in the first part, the encores notwithstanding. 


The opera season will begin on Monday, May 16. The sub- 
scription is restricted to ten weeks (five nights a week) for the 
Italian and French performances, and to this is added a shorter 
subscription of seven Wednesdays for the German perform- 
ances. The season will open, we understand, with a double 
representation, consisting of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Philémon et Baucis.” The principal parts in Mascagni's 
opera will be sustained by Mdlle. Calvé (Santuzza), Signor 
de Lucia (Turiddu), and M. Dufriche (Alfio), with pro- 
bably Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli as Lola. The conductor will 
be Signor Mancinelli. The part of Philémon in Gonunod’s 
opera will be undertaken by M. Montariol, while that of 
Baucis will have a charming representative in Mdlle. Sigrid 
Arnoldson, the young Swedish prima donna who made her 
début in this country during Sir Augustus Harris's first 
Italian season at Drury Lane in 1887. The accomplished 
Belgian tenor, M. Van Dyck, will most likely make his 
rentrée in the opening week; and it is further anticipated 
that Mascagni's “ L’Amico Fritz” will be produced before the 
end of May, the principal characters in this work, as in the 
same composer's one-act opera, being allotted to Mdlle. Calvé, 
Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli, and Signor de Lucia. Another 
novelty to be brought out as early as possible in the 
season is Mr. Isidor de Lara’s “Light of Asia” (“La Luce 
dell’ Asia”). The leading characters in this will be played 
by Miss Eames, M. Lassalle, and M. Plancon. The brothers 
De Reszke and M. Lassalle are not expected to arrive before 
June 1, and the eminent baritone will, we hear, make his re- 
appearance in “ The Flying Dutchman,” with Miss Macintyre 
as Senta. It has been stated that M. Victor Maurel will not 
be a member of the Covent Garden company this fear, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that Sir Augustus Harris has renewed his 
contract with this famous singer, although the date of his 
return is not absolutely settled. Altogether, the troupe is an 
exceedingly strong one, without reckoning the artists who are 
coming over from Hamburg expressly for the German per- 
formances, and the season can scarcely fail to prove one of 
the most eventful and interesting of recent years. 


Lovers of music in this country will regret to hear that 
M. Ambroise Thomas, the eminent composer and director of 
the Paris Conservatoire, is seriously ill, and that his condition 
causes great anxiety to his friends. ‘The composer of “ Le 
Caid,” “Mignon,” and “Hamlet” is eighty-one years old, 
having been born at Metz in 1811. 


A reward of a thousand pounds has been offered by the 
Duke of Westminster for the detection of the miscreant who 
poisoned Orme. ‘The horse is recovering, and, so far, no trace 
of the criminal has been discovered. In a stable like that 
at Kingsclere the difficulty of committing such an act 
with impunity is so great that some distinguished authorities, 
including Professor Loeffler, incline to believe that the Duke 
of Westminster is mistaken. ‘The opinion of the veterinary 
surgeon is not altogether decisive, and the absence of direct 
evidence makes the whole case mysterious. Of one thing 
there is no doubt, and that is the enormous popular interest 
excited by the incident. The poisoning of a Prime Minister 
would not have created half the sensation. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen has benefited much by her stay at Darmstadt, 
driving, even on the last day of her sojourn, through the woods 
at Kranichstein and paying a final visit to the mausoleum at 
Rosenhéhe. Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, left Darmstadt on May 2. The Grand 
Duke of Hesse and the members of the grand ducal family took 
leave of her Majesty at the station. ‘he royal train arrived at 
Flushing on the morning of the 3rd, when the royal party 
embarked on board her Majesty's yacht Victoria and Albert, 
which arrived at Port Victoria soon after six o'clock, when the 
Queen and Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, with 
the ladies and gentlemen in attendance, landed and proceeded 
by train to Windsor, 


The Queen had intended to proceed to Balmoral on Friday, 
May 20, but it is now probable that her Majesty's northern 
journey will be deferred until a week later, in which case the 
Court will return to Windsor Castle on Saturday, June 25, 


Lord Salisbury is going down to Windsor next Sunday, 
May 8, on a visit to the Queen, and he will dine and sleep 
at the castle. “Iam informed,” says 7'ruth, “that her Majesty 
will then discuss the Dissolution question with her Prime 
Minister. The Queen has requested Lord Salisbury to let her 
know his views on the subject, as she is desirous of settling 
her plans for the remainder of the year, and all the Court 
arrangements will depend upon the date fixed for the 
Dissolution.” 


The secret of the Dissolution is marvellously well kept. 
Speculative rnmour will have it that, after the second reading 
of the Irish Local Government Bill, the Government will take 
a vote on account for necessary expenditure, and rapidly wind 
up the Session, Many Unionists expect that this will happen 
early in July. On two things most people are agreed : first, 
that the Irish Local Government Bill will not be pressed 
beyond the second reading stage; and, secondly, that the 
Dissolution will take place on the existing register. Ministers, 
it ig said, are anxious to appeal to the electorate as it now 
stands, and not to run any risks with new voters. On this 
point Mr. Balfour has successfully baffled interrogation. 


Naturally, the question of the register offers a tempting 
topic for indignant rhetoric to the Opposition leaders. Sir 
William Harcourt made the most of it at the luncheon given 
by Mr. Arnold Morley te the Liberal election agents at the 
Hotel Métropole. Mr. Gladstone's chief lieutenant delivered 
a fighting speech, in which he scouted what he called the 
attempt of the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain to 
excite a rebellion in Ireland against Home Rule, and predicted 
that while Colonel Saunderson was waging war in “ the helmet 
of Mambrino” the Liberal Party would be carrying social 
reforms in England. 

The anticipations of civil war in Ireland certainly oceupy 
© prominent position in the tactics of the Unionists. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in a speech at Birmingham, did not go so far as 
to advise the Ulster Unionists to take uparms, but he suggested 
that they should not pay any taxes levied by an Irish Parlia- 
ment. Lord Londonderry has used even stronger language. 
Ata meeting in Dublin he maintained that if Home Rule were 
passed there “must be civil war.” In 1886, when Lord 
Randolph uttered the famous saying, “ Ulster will fight, and 
Ulster will be right,” he was rebuked by Sir Henry James, 
who said that such an exhortation proved a man to be “half 
a traitor.’ This expression was recalled by Sir William 
Harcourt at the Hétel Métropole, and he advised the Duke of 
Devonshire to take a little “ James's powder.” Next month 
will witness the great Unionist convention at Belfast, when this 
question of civil war will be used as an electioneering engine. 


In the Honse of Commons an attempt was made by Dr. 
Clark to ventilate the somewhat diffuse problem of Home 
Rule “all round,” but the debate excited little interest. The 
vehement opposition of the Welsh Liberal members to the 
Clergy Discipline Bill incurred a strong rebuke from Mr. 
Gladstone, who denied that there was anything in common 
between a desire to see the Church disestablished in Wales and 
a refusal to give her-the necessary facilities for purging her- 
self of disreputable parsons. The prison treatment of Mrs. 
Montagu has provoked some criticism in Parliament. It 
appears that this woman is allowed to wear her own clothes, 
and that she was conveyed to jail more like a visitor than a 
prisoner. Moreover, there is a strong suspicion that the 
example of Mrs. Osborne’s release will be followed in Mrs. 
Montagn’s case, for the same reason. Meanwhile, there is 
grave donbt whether the Crown will proceed with the charges 
arainst Mrs. Montagu of brutal cruelty to her surviving 
children, and whether any steps will be taken to save them 
from her maternal care when she ia once more at liberty. 


One of the signs of the times is that the House of Commons 
is invited to discuss a proposal to make a State department of 
labour. The importance of labour questions has been greatly 
enhanced by the demonstration in Hyde Park on May 1 in 
favonr of a legal eight hours day. ‘The assemblage in_ the 
park attained gigantic proportions, and was an orderly and 
impressive manifestation in favour of a popular ideal. To 
translate that ideal into fact is a difficult matter, and the 
magnitude of the task may be estimated from the demand of 
the labour organisers for an international agreement. It 
may be allowed that an understanding on the part of the 
European Powers to fix a universal eight hours day is some- 
what remote. 

Nevertheless, the success of the Hyde Park demonstration 
as an expression of the mind of labour withont any regard 
for troublesome details has emboldened the labour leaders to 
take a rather aggressive attitude. A letter to Mr. Gladstone 
elicited the reply that the Liberal statesman could not receive 
a depntation on the eight hours question in the absence of any 
indication of the way in which the proposed principle was to 
be applied to the various industries. This touches the weak 
point in the case of the labour party, for the only practical 
suggestion which has ever been made came from the Trades 
Union Congress, to the effect that theeight hours day should be 
optional, whereas the Hyde Park orators insisted that it ought 
to be universal and compulsory. Though Mr. Gladstone has 
declined to receive a deputation, it is hoped that Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour will not be so obdurate, especially in view of 
Lord Randolph Churchill's letter to Mr. Arnold White. 


In this remarkable document Lord Randolph predicts that 
the labour party will be the great governing factor of the 
future, and that, whereas the aristocracy and the middle 
classes have legislated for their own interests in turn, the 
working men will by-and-bye obtain control of the legislative 
machinery, and will use it for their own advantage. Lord 
Randolph proceeds to suggest that the Tory Party may profit 
hy this course of events if they will eradicate the popular 
notion that Toryism means the defence of class monopoly and 
privilege. But oddly enough Lord Randolph seems less con- 
cerned about this than about the word “Tory,” which, he 
says. ongut to be “proudly and even hanghtily” retained as 
the designation of his party. 





Mr, David Nichol, editor of the Commonweal, has been com- 
mitted for trial for printing in his paper alleged incitements 
to murder, The Commonweal, by-the-way, was conspicuous 
in Hyde Park on May Day, but did not appear to enjoy 
a large sale. One of the platforms was occupied by a 
handful of Anarchists, including Louise Michel, and some 
silly speeches were made by hare-brained fanatics who professed 
to know a shorter and a sterner way to the emancipation of the 
toiling poor than the eight hours day. Few people paid any 
heed to their vapouring, and the prospects of Anarchy in 
England cannot be called brilliant. A momentary sensation 
was excited by the alleged discovery of a bag full of dyna- 
mite near Woolwich Arsenal, but this turns out to be a harm- 
less quantity of gunpowder and some empty cartridge-cases, 
probably stolen, and deposited by a facetious thief to try the 
nerves of the police. 

The death of Sir Lewis Pelly has made a vacancy in the 
representation of North Hackney. Mr. Bousfield, Q.C., is the 
Unionist candidate, while Mr. Meates represents the Opposition. 
There was a large Unionist majority in 1886, but the contest 
is expected to be somewhat closer now, and is watched with 
much interest as an index of the feeling of the Metropolitan 
constituencies in view of the General Election. 


The irritation excited by Mr. Gladstone’s letter among the 
supporters of women’s suffrage has prompted some impulsive 
ladies who are members of Liberal associations to threaten 
active hostilities against the Liberal Party. In North Hack- 
ney, for instance, it is said that some feminine workers for the 
Liberal cause have retired into their tents, or rather their 
drawing-rooms. On the other hand, Lady Carlisle, the moving 
spirit of the Women’s Liberal T’ederation, and one of the most 
active supporters of women’s suffrage, declares that the 
Federation will use the most strenuous efforts on behalf of 
Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule. 


Mr. Howard Vincent is anxious that the Government 
should take decisive steps for the exclusion of destitute aliens 
from our ports. The figures compiled by Mr. Robert Giffen, 
however, scarcely sustain the alarmist view. There seem to 
be only ten or twelve thousand foreign immigrants in all, and 
of these about seven thousand are Russian or Polish Jews, of 
whom a certain proportion are by no means destitute. 


The strike in Durham has taken a curious turn. About 
ten thousand colliers who formed the strike, though they were 
not members of the union which originated the movement, 
have decided to return to work. This cannot fail to havea 
considerable moral effect on the men who are still holding 
out. An even more singular episode has happened at Swan- 
sea. The dockers suddenly struck work, and for several 
days nobody knew why. Then it turned ont that this 
course had been taken entirely against the wishes of the 
various leaders, that it had nothing whatever to do with 
any dispute about wages, and that it was meant simply as 
a protest against what the dockers snpposed to be the abstract 
views of their employers on the subject of free labour! This 
kind of procedure is likely to bring the whole theory of strikes 
into ridicule as well as disrepute. 


With the exception of three dynamite explosions at Liége, 
May Day passed off quietly on the Continent; the annual 
Socialist festival gave rise to no untoward incidents, and the 
Anarchists committed no fresh outrages. Paris, according to 
all accounts, was on May 1 the dullest city in Europe; in 
Berlin and in Vienna, in Rome and in Madrid, in Lisbon and 
in Brussels, the streets, far from presenting an unusual ani- 
mation, were more than abnormally quiet. In Hamburg the 
Socialists were allowed to hold an open-air meeting and to 
walk in procession through the streets, as in this country. As 
was the case in 1891, perfect order prevailed during the day, 
and the demonstration was a great success. So far, good. 
But, because public order was not disturbed on May Day 
in Continental capitals and great cities, it is, perhaps, 
rash to assume that the extensive precautions taken 
by the various Governments and local authorities were 
unnecessary. ‘The probabilities are that order was not 
disturbed. simply for the reason that adequate preparations 
had been made to repress any attempt at disorder, and made 
so openly—though not aggressively—that evildoers could be 
under no misapprehension as to what would happen if they 
caused the slightest trouble. 

When this has been said, the fact remains that, so far as 
Paris is concerned, the situation remains to-day exactly the 
same as on the eve of May Day. Dissociating, as one is bound 
to do, the Socialists from the Anarchists, it has to be acknow- 
ledged that the outlook is just as gloomy. The men who 
wrecked Véry’s restaurant the day before Ravachol’s trial began, 
in order toterrorise the jury—an object in which they were but 
too succeasful—are still at large, and may at any time commit 
fresh outrages. ‘That they did not stir on May 1 proves 
nothing except that they are clever enough not to run 
unnecessary risk ; on the contrary, it may reasonably be feared 
that as soon as the strict surveillance now exercised by the 
police is relaxed, or thought to be relaxed, they will again 
attempt to terrorise the Parisians, who, unfortunately, by 
allowing themselves to be thrown into a state of panic by a 
handful of miscreants, have given encouragement to the 
Anarchists. 

In Belgium Anarchism is as rampant asin France. The 
explosions in Liége, to which I alluded as having taken place 
on May Day, were followed by another the next day. Out of 
these four outrages three were directed against private 
buildings, and the fourth caused irreparable damage to the 
Church of St. Martin, the magnificent stained-glass windows 
of which were completely destroyed. Several men _ were 
arrested on suspicion, but it is doubtful whether the police 
sueceeded in laying their hands on the guilty parties. 


On April 30 the Salon of the Champs Elysées was open to 
the crowd of notabilities who are allowed to see the pictures 
on what is called “ Varnishing Day,” which is the French 
equivalent for “Private View.” There are this year 399) 
works of art exhibited, and the Salon is said by competent 
judges not to come up to the average. Perhaps the other 
Salon, in the Champ de Mars, will turn ont to be more satis- 
factory—at any rate, it will be, if not better, certainly more 
interesting than its older rival, the artists and committee dis- 
playing, asa rule, more independence and originality. 


Considerable uncertainty prevails in Germany as to 
whether the Czar will visit Berlin this year, and in official 
circles it is asserted that nothing is known of his Russian 
Majesty’s intention to pay a visit to the German Emperor. 
But telegrams and letters from St. Petersburg, published in 
German newspapers, say that on his way home from Denmark 
the Czar will go to Berlin, and that one of the Imperial 
palaces at Potsdam is being prepared for his reception. 

The German military party, if the Areuz Zvitung is to be 
considered as their organ and mouthpiece, are not satisfied 
with Austria’s military organisation, which is sharply criticised 
in that paper. The Arenuz Zeitung’s argument is that as Italy 
in her present unfavourable financial condition finds the 
burden of her armaments too heavy, Austria ought to make 
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up for her neighbour's deficiencies. Surely that is very unkind 
to Italy and rather hard on Austria. If a man chooses to 
associate with rich companions and finds that his means do 
not allow him to keep up with them, that is no reason why 
one of the party should be made to pay for him. 


The situation in Uganda seems to be serious, and, although 
there is no confirmation of the report of actual hostilities 
between Catholics and Protestants, it is quite clear, from the 
news which has lately come to hand, that Captain Lugard’s 
position is a very unpleasant one, and that he is in need of 
reinforcement. King Mwanga, who has been dethroned, has 
taken refuge in German territory and is not, as was originally 
reported, preparing to attack Uganda. ‘This, at all events, is 
satisfactory so far as it goes. 

The Russian papers deny that any direct offer of pecuniary 
assistance has been made by Russia or France to Persia so as to 
enable the Shah’s Government to pay to the English com- 
pany to which the tobacco monopoly had been granted the 
indemnity it demands as a compensation for the withdrawal 
of the concession it held. Which is correct, the original 
announcement or the denial ? 

Chinese secret societies are reported to be again agitating 
against foreigners. I have always been of opinion that we 
have not seen the last of the outrages against Europeans, and 
I am qnite positive that, unless firm pressure is brought to bear 
upon the Chinese Government in order to obtain the punish- 
ment of the known leaders of the anti-foreign movement, 
fresh troubles may be expected before very long. X. 
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Umslopogaas stooped his shattered head, and kissed the Lily’s little hand. 
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CHAPTER 
THE LILY’s 
Umslopogaas listened, but he made no answer to the words of 
Faku the captain, though he liked them well, for he would 
not waste his breath in talking, and the light grew low. 

**T am ready, Man of Dingaan,”’ he said, and lifted his axe. 

Now for a while the two circled round and round, each 
waiting for a chance to strike. Presently Faku smote at the 
head of Umslop s, but the Slaughterer lifted Groan-Maker 
to ward the blow. Faku crooked his arm and let the axe curl 
downwards, so that its keen edge smote Umslopogaas upon the 
head, severing his man’s ring and the scalp beneath 

Made mad with the pain, the Slaughterer awoke, as it were. 
He seized Groan-Maker with both hands and struck thrice 
The first blow héewed away the plumes and shield of Faku, 
and drove him back a spear’s length, the second missed its aim, 
the third and mightiest twisted in his wet hands, so that the 
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axe smote sideways. Nevertheless, it fell full on the breast of 
the captain Faku, shattering his bones, and sweeping him 
from the ledge of rock on to the slope beneath, where he lay 
still. 

**It is finished with the daylight,’’ said Umslopogaas, 
smiling grimly. ‘‘ Now, Dingaan, send more Slayers to seek 
your slain,’’ and he turned to find Nada in the cave. 

sut Faku the captain was not yet dead, though he was 
hurt to the death. He sat up, and with his last strength he 
hurled the axe in his hand at him whose might had prevailed 
against him. The axe sped true, and Umslopogaas did not 
see it fly. It sped true, and its point struck him on the 
left temple, driving in the bone and making a great hole. 
Then Faku fell back dead, and Umslopogaas threw up his 
arms and dropped like an ox drops beneath the blow of 
the butcher, and lay as one dead, beneath the shadow of a 
stone. 


ETC. 


All day long Nada crouched in the cave listening to the 
sounds of war that crept faintly up the mountain side; 
howling of wolves, shouting of men, and the clamour of iron 
oniron. All day long she sat, and now evening came apace, 
and the noise of battle drew near, swelled, and sank, and died 
away. She heard the voices of the Wolf-Brethren as they 
called to each other like bucks, naming the number of the 
slain. She heard Galazi’s dying cry of ‘‘ Victory /’’ and her 
heart leapt to it, though she knew that there was death in the 
cry. Then for the last time she heard the faint ringing of 
iron on iron, and the light went out and all grew still. 

All grew stillasthe night. There came no more shouting of 
men and no more clash of arms, no howlings of wolves, no 
cries of pain or triumph—all was quiet a3 death, for death had 
taken all. 

For a while Nada the Lily sat in the dark of the cave, 
saying to herself, “‘ Anon he will come, my husband, he will 
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surely come; the Slayers are slain—he does but tarry to 
bind his wounds; a scratch, perchance, here and there. Yes, he 
will come, and it is well, for [ am weary of my loneliness, and 
this place is grim and evil.”’ 

Thus she spoke to herself in hope, but nothing came except 
the silence. Then she spoke again, and her voice echoed in 
the hollow cave. ‘‘ Now I will be bold, Iwill fear nothing, I 
will push aside the. stone and go out to find him. I know 
well he does but linger to tend some who are wounded, 
perhaps Galazi. Doubtless Galazi is wounded. I must go 
and tend him, though he never loved me, and I do not love 
him overmuch who would -stand betwecn me and my husband. 
This wild wolf-man is a foe to women, and, most of all, a foe 
tome; yet I will be kind to him. Come, I will go at once,”’ 
and she rose and pushed at the rock. 

Why, what was this? It did not stir. Then she remem- 
bered that she had pulled it beyond the socket because of her 
fear of the wolf, and that the rock had slipped a little way 
down the neck of the cave. Umslopogaas had told her that 
she must not do this, and she had forgotten his words in 
her foolishness. Perhaps she could move the stone; no, not 
by the breadth of a grain of corn. She was shut in, without 
food or water, and here she must bide till Umslopogaas came. 
And if he did not come?’ Then she must surely die. 

Now she shrieked aloud in her fear, calling on the name of 
Umslopogaas. ‘The walls of the cave answered ‘‘ Umslopogaas ! 
Umslopogaas !’’ and that was all. 


Afterwards madness fell upon Nada, my daughter, and 
she lay in the cave for days and nights, nor knew ever how 
loug she lay. And with her madness came visions, for she 
dreamed that the dead One whom Galazi had told her of sat 
once more aloft in his niche at the end of the cave and spoke 
to her, saying— 

**Galaziis dead! The fate of him who bears the Watcher 
has fallen on him. Dead are the ghost-wolves; I also am dead 
of hunger in this cave, and as I died so shall you die, Nada 
the Lily! Nada, Star of Death! because of whose beauty and 
foolishness all this death has come about.’’ 

‘Thus it seemed to Nada, in her madness, that the shadow 
of him who had sat in the niche spoke to her from hour to 
hour. 

It seemed to Nada, in her madness, that twice the light 
shone through the hole by the rock, and that was day, and 
twice it went out, and that was night. A third time the ray 
shone and died away, and lo! her madness left her, and she 
awoke to know that she was dying, and that a voice she loved 
spoke without the hole, saying, in hollow accents— 

‘*Nada?’ Do you yet live, Nada?’’ 

** Yea,’’ she answered hoarsely. ‘‘ Water! give me water!” 

Then came a sound as of a great snake dragging itself 
aloug painfully. A while passed, then a trembling hand 
thrust a little gourd of water through the hole. She drank, 
and now she could speak, though the water seemed to flow 
through her veins like fire. 

** Is it indeed you, Umslopogaas ?’’ she said, ‘‘or are you 
dead, and do I dream of you ?”’ 

*“*It is I, Nada,’ said the voice. 
drawn the rock home ?”’ 

** Alas! yes,’’ she answered. 
strive at it, it will move.’”’ 

‘* Ay, if our strength were what it was—but now! 
let us try.”’ 

So they strove with the rock, but the two of them together 
had not the strength of a girl, and it would not stir. 

** Give over, Umslopogaas,’’ said Nada; ‘‘ we do but waste 
the time that is left to me. Let us talk!” 

kor a while there was no answer, for. Umslopogaas had 
fainted, and Nada beat her breast, thinking that he was dead. 

Presently he spoke, however, saying, ‘‘ It may not be; we 
must perish here, one on each side of the stone, not seeing 
the other’s face, for my might is as water; nor can I stand 
upon my feet to go and seek for food.”’ 

‘** Are you wounded, Umslopogaas?’’ asked Nada. 

‘** Ay, Nada, I am pierced to the brain with the point of an 
axe; no fair stroke, the captain of Dingaan hurled it at me 
when I thought him dead, and I fell. I do not know how long I 
have lain yonder under the shadow of the rock, but it must be 
long, for my limbs are wasted, and those who fell in the fray 
are picked clean by the vultures, all except Galazi, for the old 
wolf Deathgrip lies on his breast dying, but not dead, licking 
my brother’s wounds, and scares the fowls away. It was the 
beak of a vulture, who had smelt me out at last, that woke me 
from my sleep beneath the stone, Nada, and I crept hither. 
Would that he had not wakened me, would that I had died as 
I lay, rather than lived a little while tiil you perish thus, like 
a trapped fox, Nada, and presently I follow you.’’ 

‘It is hard to die so, Umslopogaas,’’ she answered, ‘I 
who am yet young and fair, who love you, and hoped to give 
you children ; but so it has come about, and it may not be put 
away. [am wellnigh sped, husband ; horror and fear have con- 
quered me, my strength fails, but I suffer little. Let us talk no 
more of death, let us rather speak of our childhood, when we 
wand ‘red hand in hand; let us talk also of our love, and of the 
happy hours that we have spent since your great axe rang upon 
the rock in the Halakazi caves, and my fear told you the secret 
of my womanhood. See, I thrust my hand through the hole ; 
can you not kiss it, Umslopogaas ?’’ 

Now Umslopogaas stooped his shattered head, and kissed 
the Lily's little hand, then he held it in his own, and so they 
sit till the end—he without, resting his back against the rock, 
she within, lying on her side, her arm stretched through the 
little hole. ‘They spoke of their love, and tried to forget their 
sorrow in it; he told her also of the fray that had been and 
how it went. 

‘“Ah!”’’ she said, 
hated me, and justly. 
path.”’ 

‘* A little while gone,’’ quoth Umslopogaas, ‘‘ and I hoped 
that your last breath and mine might pass together, Nada, and 
that together we might go to seek great Galazi, my brother, 
where he is. Now I hope that help will find me, and that I 
may live a little while, because of a certain vengeance which I 
would wreak.’’ 

‘* Speak not of vengeance, love,’’ she answered, ‘‘I, too, 
am near to that land where the Slayer and the Slain, the 
Shedder of Blood and the Avenger of Blood are lost in the 
same darkness. I would die with love, and love only, in my 


‘* Hearken ! have you 
‘** Perchance, if the two of us 
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‘*that was Zinita’s work, Zinita who 
Doubtless she set Dingaan on this 


heart, and your name, and yours only, on my lips, so that it 
anywhere we live again it shall be ready to spring forth to 
greet you. 


Yet, husband, it is in my heart that you will not 


die with me, but that you shall live on to die the greatest of 
deaths far away from here, and because of another woman. It 
seems that, as I lay in the dark of this cave, I saw you, 
Umslopogaas, a great man, gaunt and grey, stricken to the 
death, and the axe Groan-Maker wavering aloft, and many 
a man dead upon a white and. shining way, and about you 
the fair faces of white women; and you had a hole in your 
forehead, husband, on the left side.’’ 

‘* That is like to be true, if I live,’’ he answered, ‘‘ for the 
bone of my temple is sliattered.”’ 

Now Nada. ceased speaking, and for a long while was 
silent; Umslopogaas was also silent and torn with pain and 
sorrow because he must lose the Lily thus, and she must die 
so wretchedly, for one reason only, that the cast of Faku had 
robbed him of his strength. Alas! he who had done many 
deeds might not save her now; he could scarcely hold himself 
upright against the rock. He thought of it, and the tears 
flowed down his face and fell on to the hand of the Lily. She 
felt them fall and spoke. 

‘* Weep not, my husband,” she said, ‘‘I have been all too 
ill a_wife to you. Do not weep for me, yet remember that I 
loved you well.’’ And again she was silent for a long space. 

Then she spoke for the last time of all, and her voice came 
in a gasping whisper through the hole in the rock— 

‘* Farewell, Umslopogaas, my husband and my brother, I 
thank you for your love, Umslopogaas. Ah! I die!” 

Umslopogaas could make no answer, only he watched 
the little hand he held. Twice it opened, twice it closed upon 
his own, then it opened for the third time, turned grey, 
quivered, and was still for ever! 


Now, it was at the hour of dawn that Nada died. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE VENGEANCE OF MOPO AND HIS FOSTERLING. 


It chanced that on this day of Nada’s dcath and at that same 
hour of dawn I, Mopo, came from my mission back to the 
kraal of the People of the Axe, having succeeded in my end, 
for that great chief whom I had gone out to visit had hearkened 
to my words. As the light broke I reached the town, and lo! 
it was a blackness and a desolation. 

‘* Here is the footmark of Dingaan,’’ I said to myself, and 
walked to and fro, groaning heavily. Presently I found a knot 
of men who were of the people that had escaped the slaughter, 
hiding in the mealie-fields lest the Slayers should return, and 
from them I drew all the story. I listened in silence, for, 
my father, I was grown old in misfortune ; then I asked where 
were the Slayers of the king? ‘They replied that they did not 
know; the soldiers had gone up the Ghost Mountain after the 
Wolf-Brethren and Nada the Lily, and from the forest had come 
a howling of beasts and sounds of war; then there was silence, 
and none had been seen to return from the mountain, only all 
day long the vultures hung over it. 

‘** Let us go up the mountain,’’ I said. 

At first they feared, because of the evil name of the place ; 
but in the end they came with me, and we followed on the 
path of the impi of the Slayers and guessed all that had befallen 
it. At length we reached the knees of stone, and saw the place 
of the great fight of the Wolf-Brethren. All those who had 
taken part in the fight were now but bones, because the 
vultures had picked them every one, except Galazi, for on 
the breast of Galazi lay the old wolf Deathgrip, that was not yet 
dead. I drew near the body, and the great wolf struggled to 
his feet and ran at me with bristling hair and open jaws, from 
which no sound came. ‘Then, being spent, he rolled over dead. 

Now I looked round to find the axe Groan-Maker among the 
bones of the slain, and did not find it, and the hope came into 
my heart that Umslopogaas had escaped the slaughter. Then we 
went on in silence to where I knew the cave must be, and there 
by the cave lay the body of a man. I ran to it—it was Umslo- 
pogaas, wasted with hunger, and in his temple was a great 
wound and on his breast and limbs were many other wounds. 
Moreover, in his hand he held another hand—a dead hand, 
that was thrust through a hole in the rock. I knew its 
shape well—it was the little hand of my child, Nada the Lily. 

Now I understood, and, bending down, I felt the heart of 
Umslopogaas, and laid the down of an eagle on his lips. His 
heart still stirred and the down was lifted gently. 

I bade those with me drag aside the stone, and they did so 
with toil. Now the light flowed into the cave, and by it we 
saw the shape of Nada my daughter. She was somewhat 
wasted, but still very beautiful in her death. I felt her heart 
also: it was still, and her breast grew cold. 

Then I spoke: ‘‘ The dead to the dead. 
living.’’ 

So we bore in Umslopogaas, and I caused broth to be made 
and poured it down his throat ; also I cleansed his great wound 
and bound healing herbs upon it, plying all my skill. Well I 
knew the arts of healing, my father; I who was the first of the 
izinyanga of medicine, and, had it not been for my craft, 
Umslopogaas had never lived, for he was very near his end. 
Still, there where once he had been nursed by Galazi the Wolf, 
I nursed him back to life. It was three days till he spoke, and, 
before his sense returned to him, I caused a great hole to be 
dug in the floor of the cave. And there, in the hole, I buried 
Nada my daughter, and we heaped lily blooms upon her to 
keep the earth from her, and then closed in her grave, for I was 
not minded that Umslopoguaas should look upon her dead, lest he 
also should die from the sight and because of his desire to follow 
her. AlsoI buried Galazi the Wolf in the cave, and set the 
Watcher in his hand, and there they both sleep who are friends 
at last, the Lily and the Wolf together. Ah! when shall there 
be such another man and such another maid ? 

At length on the third day Umslopogaas spoke asking for 


Let us tend the 


Nada. I pointed to the earth, and he remembered and under- 
stood. Thereafter the strength of Umslopogaas gathered on 


him slowly, and the hole in his skull skinned over. But now 
his hair was grizzled, and he scarcely smiled again, but grew 
even more grim and stern than he had been before. 

Soon we learned all the truth as to Zinita, for the women 
and children came back to the town of the People of the Axe, 
only Zinita and the children of Umslopogaas did not come 
back. Also a spy reached me from the Mahlabatine and told 
me of the end of Zinita and of the flight of Dingaan before 
the Boers. 

Now, when Umslopogaas had recovered, I asked him what 
he would do, and whether or not I should pursue my plots 
to make him king of the land. 

3ut Umslopogaas shook his head, saying that he had no 
heart that way. He would destroy a king indeed, but now he 
no longer desired to be a king. He sought revenge alone. I 
said that it was well, I also sought vengeance, and seeking 
together we would find it. 

Now, my father, there is much more to tell, but shall I tell 
it? The snow has melted, your cattle have been found where 
I told you they should be, and you wish to be gone. And I also, 
I would be gone upon a longer journey. 

This came into 


Listen, my father, IT will be short. my 


‘Tugela, and with me Umslepogaas. 


mind : to play off Panda against Dingaan ; it was for such an 
hour of need that I had saved Panda alive. After the battle 
of the Blood River, Dingaan summoned Panda to a hunt. Then 
it was that I journeyed to the kraal of Panda on the Lower 
V I warned Panda that he 
should not go to this hunt, for he was the game himself, but 
that he should rather fly into Natal with all his people. He 
did so, and then I opened talk with the Boers, and more 
especially with that Boer who was named Ungalunkulu, or 
Great Arm. I showed the Boer that Dingaan was wicked and 
not to be believed, but Panda was faithful and good. ‘lhe 
end of it was that the Boers and Panda made war together 
on Dingaan. Yes, I made that war that we might be revenged 
on Dingaan. Thus, my father, do little things lead to great. 

Were we at the big fight, the battle of Magongo* 
Yes, my father; we were there. When Dingaan’s people 
drove us back, and all seemed lost, it was I who put 
into the mind of Nongalaza, the general, to pretend to « irect 
the Boers where to attack, for the Amaboona stood out ot that 
fight, leaving it to us black people. It was Umslopogaas who 
cut his way with Groan-Maker through a wing of one ot 
Dingaan’s regiments till he came to the Bocr captain Unga- 
lunkulu, and shouted to him to turn the flank of Dingaan. 
‘That finished it, my father, for they feared to stand against us 
both, the white and the black together. They fled, and we 
followed and slew, and Dingaan ceased to be’a king. 

He ceased to be a king, but he still lived, and while he lived 
our vengeance was hungry. So we went to the Boer captain 
and to Panda, and spoke to. them nicely, saying, ‘*‘ We have 
served you well, we have fought for you, and so ordered things 
that victory is yours. Now grant us this request, that we may 
follow Dingaan, who has fled into hiding, and kill him 
wherever we find him, for he has worked us wrong, and we 
would avenge it.’’ 

Then the white captain and Panda smiled and said, ‘‘ Go, 
children, and prosper in your search. No one thing shall 
please us more than to know that Dingaan is dead.”” And 
they gave us men to go with us. 

Then we hunted that king week by week as men hunt a 
wounded buffalo. We hunted him to the jungles of thi 
Umfaluzi and through them. But he fled evcr, tor le kne'v 
that the avengers of blood were on his spoor. Atter that for 
a while we lost him. ‘Then we heard that he had crossed the 
Pongolo with some of the people who yet clung to him. We 
followed him to the place Kwa Myawo, and there we lay hid in 
the bush watching. Atlast our chance came. Dingaan walk«d 
in the bush and with him two men only. We stabbed the mcn 
and seized him. 

Dingaan looked on us and knew us, and his knees trembl.d 
with fear. Then I spoke— 

‘* What was that message which I scent thee, O Dingaan, 
who art no more a king— that thou didst ill to drive me away, 
was it not? because I set thee on thy throne and I alone could 
hold thee there ?’’ 

He made no answer, and I went on— 

‘*T, Mopo, son of Makadama, set thee on thy throne, 
O Dingaan, who wast a king, and I, Mopo, have pulled thee 
down trom thy throne. But my message did not end there. 
It said that, ill as thou hadst done to drive me away, yct worse 
shouldst thou do to look upon my face again, for that day 
should be thy day of doom.”’ 

Still he made no answer. ‘Then Umslopogaas spoke— 

‘“‘T am that Slaughterer, O Dingaan, no more a ki. g, 
whom thou didst send Slayers many and ficrce to cat up at 
the kraal of the People of the Axe. Where are thy Slayers 
now, O Dingaan? Before all is done thou shalt look upcn 
them.”’ 

** Kill 
Dingaan. 

‘*Not yet awhile, O 
Umslopogaas, ‘‘ and not here. 


me and make an end; it is your hour,” said 
son of Senzangacona,’’ answered 
There lived a certain women 
very fair to see and she was named Nada the Lily.’ I was her 
husband, O Dingaan, and Mopo here, he was her father. But, 
alas! she died, and sadly—she lingered three days and nights 
before she died. Thou shalt see the spot and hear the tale, 
O Dingaan. It will wring thy heart, which was ever tendcr. 
There lived certain children, born of a woman named Zinita, 
little children, sweet and loving. I was their father, O klephant 
in a pit, and a certain Dingaan slew them. Of them thou 
shalt hear also. Now away, for the path is far!”’ 

Two days went by, my father, and Dingaan sat bound and 
alone in the cave on Ghost Mountain. We had dragged him 
slowly up the mountain, for he was heavy as an ox. Three men 
pushing at him and three pulling at a cord about his middle, 
we dragged him up, staying now and again to show him the 
bones of those whom he had sent out to kill us, and telling 
him the tale of that fight. 

Now at length we were in the cave, and I sent away those 
who were with us, for we wished to be alone with Dingaan at the 
last. He sat down on the floor of the cave, and I told him 
that beneath the earth on which he sat lay the bones of that 
Nada whom he murdered and the bones of Galazi the Wolf. 

Then we rolled the stone down the mouth of the cave and 
left him with the ghost of Galazi and the ghost of Nada. 


On the third day before the dawn we came again and looked 


on him. 
‘*Slay me,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the Ghosts torment me!’ 


‘*No longer art thou great, O shadow of a king,”’ I suid, 
‘*who now dost tremble before two Ghosts out of all the 


thousands thou hast made. Say, then, how shall it fare with 
thee presently when thou art of their number ?”’ 

Now Dingaan prayed for mercy. 

**Mercy, thou hyena!’’ I answered, ‘‘ thou prayest for 
mercy who showed none to any! Give me back my Caughter. 
Give this man back his wife and children ; then we will talk 
of mercy. Come forth, coward, and die the death of cowards.”’ 

So, my father, we dragged him out, groaning, to the 
cleft that is above in the breast of the old Stone Witch, that 
cleft where Galazi had found the bones. There we stocd, 
waiting for the moment of the dawn, that hour when Nada 
had died. Then we cried her name into his ears and the names 
of the children of Umslopogaas, and cast him into the cleft. 

That was the end of Dingaan, my father—Dingaan, who had 
the fierce heart of Chaka without its greatness. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MOPO ENDS HIS TALE. 
That is the tale of Nada the Lily, my father, and of how we 
avenged her. A sad tale—yes, a sad tale; but all was sad in 
those days. It was otherwise afterwards, when Panda reigned, 
for Panda was a man of peace. 

There is little more to tell. I left the Jand where T could 
stay no longer who had brought about the deaths of two kings, 
and came here to Natal to live near where the kraal Duguza 
once had stood. 

The bones of Dingaan as they lay in the cleft were the lact 
things my eyes beheld, for after that I turned blind, and saw 
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the sun no more, nor any light—why I do not know, perhaps 
from too much weeping, my father. So I changed my name, 
lest a spear might reach the heart that had planned the death 
of two kings and a prince—Chaka, Dingaan, and Umhlangana 
of the blood royal. Silently and by night Umslopogaas, my 
fosterling, led me across the border, and brought me here to 
Stanger; and here as an old witch-doctor I have lived for 
many, many years. I am rich. Umslopogaas craved back 
from Panda the cattle of which Dingaan had robbed me, and 
drove them hither. But none were here who had lived in the 
kraal Duguza, none knew, in Zweetethe blind old witch-doctor, 
that Mopo who slew Chaka, the Lion of the Zulu. None know 
ituow. Yon have heard the tale, and you alone, my father. 


Yo not tell it again till I am dead. 


Umslopogaas ? Yes, he went back to the People of the Axe 
and ruled them, but they were never so strong again as they 
had been before they smote the Halakazi in their caves. Panda 
let him be and liked him well, for Panda did not know that the 
Slaughterer was son to Chaka his brother, and Umslopogaas 
let that dog lie, for when Nada died he lost his desire to be 
great. Yet he become captain of the Nkomabakosi regiment, 
and fought in many battles, doing mighty deeds, and stood by 
Umbulazi, son of Panda, in the great fray on the Tugela, when 
Cetywayo slew his brother Umbulazi. 

After that also he plotted against Cetywayo, whom he hated, 
and had it not been for a certain white man, a hunter named 
Macumazahn, Umslopogaas would have been killed. But the 
white man saved him by his wit. Yes, and at times he came to 


visit me, for he still loved me as of old; but now he has fled 
north, and I shall hear his voice nomore. Nay, I do not know 
all the tale; there was a woman init. Women were ever the 
bane of Umslopogaas, my fosterling. I forget the story of that 
woman, for I remember only these things that happened long 
ago, before I grew very old. 


Look on this hand, my father! I cannot see it now; and 
yet I, Mopo, son of Makedama, seem to see it as once I saw, 
red with the blood of two kings. Look on—— 


Suddenly the aged man ceased, his head fell forward on to 
his withered breast. When the White Man to whom he told 
this story lifted it and looked at him, he was dead ! 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
FIRST NOTICE, 

The varying motto which appears each year upon the title- 
page of the official catalogue is an annual puzzle, of which the 
solution has never been vouchsafed to the public. Is it a word 
of advice to young painters, a counsel of perfection, or the 
verdict of the Hanging Committee at the close of its labours? 
“Art still has trath, take refuge there.” The legend of the 
present year hardly satisfies either of our suggestions, and, 
shorn of its context, reads a little disheartening to the expectant 
visitor. Since the Council, or secretary, or whoever is responsible 
for the selection, has this year soared from the platitudes of 
the French phrase-book and the Latin Grammar into the poetry 
of Matthew Arnold, wealso may venture to quote the poet's view 
of the painter’s task, and by its aid endeavour to test how far 
the exhibitors of the year have acquitted themselves— 











He must life's movement tell : 
The thread which binds it all in one. 
And not its separate parts alone ; 
The movement he must tell of life, 
Its pain and pleasure, rest and strife 
In general terms, we should be disposed to say that many 
painters and sculptors have aimed higher than usual, for 
both branches of art this year show a marked advance, especially 
t latter. There are few, if any, greatly superior works, 
which claim to be the “ pictures of the year,” but the general 
level of the exhibition from first to last is above that of pre- 
ceding years, and Mr. Onslow Ford's statue of the dead Shelley 
is a distinct success. Artists who have already achieved a 
position maintain it, and others are coming forward who, if 
they continue a3 they have begun, will ere long win places in 
public esteem and favour. 
In the first room, Mr. J. W. Waterhonuse’s “ Circe” (20) 
: sea is a somewhat overbold use of reflected light, 
unless we are to suppose that the water she pours from the 
glass bowl in her hands is actually green. It would, too, have 
been more prosaically correct to give a deep blue tint to the 
water, which still eddies round the rocks where Scy'la bathed. 
The figure of Circe, however, is more important than the colour 
of the water, and with this exception must be taken, all allow- 
ance being made for the optical illusion which increases the 
height of one standing ankle-deep in the water. The pictare 
is a scheme of peacock green and blue, which Mr. Waterhouse 
has thoroughly mastered, and, notwithstanding the intensity of 
the colour in parts, the whole work is decidedly harmonious. 
In curious contradistinction to “Circe” is Mr. George D. 
Leslie's “ Rose Queen ” (60), a group of pretty English rose- 
bud girls gathered round their queen in an old-fashioned 
garden. Faces, dresses, flowers, all are tastefully painted, 
without the least attempt at atmosphere or reality. From the 
old fashion we tarn to the new,as givenin Mr. George Clausen’s 
“Mowers” (81), a busy scene of toil, sparkling in the sun and 
reflecting every colour of the rainbow. Mr. George Boughton 
holds a middle course between these two extremes, and there 
are few who will not admit that his “ Home Light” (66). with 
the grad ited tones of twilight on the snow-covered fields, is 
one of his most successful works. In pure landscape, Mr. 
i. Noble's “ September ” (4), Mr. John da Costa’s “ Pastoral ” 
(40), and Mr. W. Logsdail’s “ Flower Gathering in the South 
of France” (45) are the most noteworthy pictures in the 
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room ; although others, like Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis, and Mr. Henry Moore, send typical works of consider- 
able merit and power. 

In Gallery No. II. the figure subjects hold the most promi- 
nent place. Of the President's large serious work we have 
already spoken, but may add that to appreciate it thoroughly 
it should be seen at the greatest available distance, and, if 
possible, from the farther side of the vestibule and through 
its light. Mr. Frank Dicksee can be well congratulated on his 
single figure, “ Leila” (97), an exquisite arrangement in rose- 
colour and gold of a girl lying onadivan. The lines of her figure 
are soft and round, but admirably modelled, while the care 
bestowed upon every detail leads us to hope that he is not 
goitg to neglect the qualities to which he owes his rapid pro- 
motion. Sir John Millais’ “ Halcyon Weather” (142) isa little 
perplexing as to date, the foreground and background repre- 
senting apparently different seasons; but no one can fail 
to appreciate the skill with which the weeds, just lying on the 
surface of the water, have caught the light, and the delicate 
touch with which the foliage and its reflection in the stream 
have been rendered. Mr. MacWhirter’s “ June in the Austrian 
Tyrol” (120) blazes with flowers and bright grass, while in the 
distance the snow on the jagged ridge of mountains shows how 
near the extremes of climate are together in this lovely upland. 
Mr. Lionel Smythe’s landscape (136), Mr. Logsdail’s “ Venice 
in the Early Morning” (125), Mr. Fred Milner’s “ Low Tide 
on the Bar” (149), and Mr. Alfred East’s “ Hayle” (104) are 
the most successful of the bright scenes, and Mr. Johnston 
Inglis’s “ Llyn Idwal” (98) the most impressive among the 
dark ones. Mr. Luke Fildes’s portrait of Mrs. Edwin Tate 
(138), Mr. Ouless’s of Sir Donald (138) and Lady Currie (124), 
Mr. Glazebrook’s of his wife (117), Mr. J. J. Shannon's of 
Mrs. Lawley (87), and Mr. Sant’s of Miss Kathleen Close (143) 
are the best of the portraits; but Sir F. Leighton’s figure 
subject, “ At the Fountain ” (156), though beautiful in concep- 
tion, is marred by the contrary curves of the woman’s body 
and the drapery. Mr. R. C. Crawford’s “Nell” (107), a 
peasant girl in an orchard, is a fine bit of direct open-air 
painting, and forms a good companion to Mr. George Clausen’s 
“ Brown Eyes” (137),a simple country girl with a pleasing face. 

Gallery No. III. is the salle d’honneur at Burlington House, 
and the most conspicuous places are allotted to the President, 
Mr. Orchardson, and, by a rare courtesy, to Mr. W. Bouguereau, 
the French artist; but the number of excellent works all 
round the room give little prominence to three specially 
selected ones. Mr. Orchardson’s “St. Helena, 1816” (173), 
represents the “ caged lion” restlessly pacing the room, halt- 
ing at intervals to study the charts with which the floor is 
strewn, and dictating to Count Las Cases—who sits at a table in 
the far-off corner—an account of his campaigns and, if we may 
judge by the flash of the exile’s eye, the story of his triumphs. 
Mr. Orchardson has concentrated all his best powers upon 
Napoleon's face and head, to which he gives full majesty and 
power. The figure itself is somewhat idealised, if we may 
trust so disputed an authority as Sir Hudson Lowe, who was 
constantly reporting on the physical appearance of his captive. 
As a pictare, it is less interesting than Mr. Orchardson’s previous 
treatment of the Napoleonic legend; but in composition 
and colour it bears the impress of greater maturity, 
although still marked by the spaciness which the artist 
carries toan extreme. Hanging iust above is a very different 





scene, “ The Moors in Spain” (172), dividing the spoil after 


looting the treasures of some Arab seat of learning and refine- 
ment. It is a brilliant scene, full of movement and colour, 
and well deserves the place assigned to it. Mr. Hope 


M‘Lachlan’s “ Gleaners” (160) is also a work of more than 
average merit, and richer in colour than is usnal with him. 
We wish at all times to speak of Mr. G. F. Watts with the 
respect due to his great talents and his high services to English 
art. We therefore can only regret that he should on this occa- 
sion be represented by a work so little worthy of his reputa- 
tion and so unintelligible as “ She shall be called Woman” 
(164). Two excellent landscapes, “ Across the Common” 
(167), by Mr. B. W. Leader, and “ The River Road” (179), 
by David Murray, are also on this wall, and show the strength 
of the younger Associates in that branch ; and, a little farther 
on, Mr. Alfred Parsons’ “ Springtime” (184) and Mr. Alexander 
Rorke’s “ Autumn” (199) are more tlian ordinarily good 
specimens of the outsiders’ powers. ‘Ihe President's most 
important picture, “The Garden of the Ilesperides” (204), 
showing “the daughters three, who watch around the golden 
tree,” is a fine example of Sir F. Leighton’s skill in 
composition, and resource in colour. No less consummate 
draughtsman would have ventured upon the attitude assigned 
to the girl] on the right ; but under his hand she seems both 
graceful and at ease, The delicate colouring of the floating 
draperies which hang about the figures is enhanced by the rich 
tones of the scales of the Python, in the folds of whose length 
the Hesperides have made their mid-day couch, while above 
them the golden fruit hangs in tempting bunches from the 
boughs of the jealously guarded tree. Mr. Ouless’s portrait of 
Mr. J. D. Goodman (198) is that of a typical bank-director, 
while Mr. Herkomer has succeeded in catching the highest 
note in the face of Lord Kelvin (205), better known as Sir 
William Thompson, President of the Royal Society. Two other 
portraits also deserve attention, that of Miss Julia Neilson (210) 
by the Hon. John Collier, and that of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A. (222) by his brother Academician, Mr. Alma-Tadema. The 
former, representing the actress as she appeared in tle last 
scene of “ The Dancing Girl ” drawing back the curtain, is quite 
Mr. Collier’s best work of the year; and, perhaps, many will 
be found to accord the same praise to Mr. ‘Tadema’s vivacious 
picture. Sir John Millais’ “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind” 
(211) is a fine bit of snowy landscape, admirably toned ; but 
it suffers from the neighbourhood of Mr. George Hitchcock's 
ill-named “Scarecrow” (216), a charming Dutch maiden 
seated upon a stone bourn amid a wilderness of poppies, which 
he can paint with as much poetry and dexterity as tulips and 
hyacinths. A word of commendation should be given in 
passing to Miss Plimpton’s “ Playtime” (207), a really good 
bit of child-painting, without mawkish sentiment or forced 
fun, and Mr. Burton Barber has obtained an almost equally 
successful result in his “ Total Abstainers ” (231), although the 
brushwork in the latter is less satisfactory. It was a question- 
able compliment on the part of the Council of the Royal 
Academy to assign so distinguished a place to M. Bouguereau’s 
“ Distraction” (250), which can hardly be reckoned among 
his more successful works, while it is false in sentiment, 
as belonging neither to the field of imagination nor reality. 
M. Bouguereau, moreover, represents the school of French 
art against which so many distinguished painters form- 
ally seceded on the ground of its enervating tendencies. 


Vhs “él 
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“ CHUMS.”— AFTER P. MATHEY. 
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THE NEWEST JACOBITISM. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


Everything is “new” nowadays—the term is almost slang. 
Irom a new magazine, the Albemarle, and from an article by 
the Marquis de Ruvigny et Raineval, one learns that there is 
alsoa new Jacobitism. As a few persons were aware, there 
exists a kind of society called “The White Rose.” ‘This, as 
far as one understands the politics of the hour, represents the 
comparatively old Jacobitism. The Marquis de Ruvigny 
speaks for the new Jacobitism, the Jacobitism of the Legitimist 
League. My own humble sympathies are with the White 
Rose, of the two, because “ its sole business is of an antiquarian 
kind,” than which nothing can be more pleasing and harmless, 
while “ its members only chatter Jacobite folk-lore over their 
teacups, or read dreary papers to each other under the exhilar- 
ating influence of watery claret.” This is the statement of a 
partisan. The papers may seem dreary to the Marquis de 
Ruvigny, but they may be excellent papers for all that. It is 
not everybody who finds folk-lore amusing, and but few 
practical politicians are folklorists. 

The split in the Jacobite camp is, naturally, of great 
political importance, but it is also of some historical interest. 
This quarrel proves that, in spite of its novelty, the new 
Jacobitism is very like the old. The old Jacobites were 
eternally splitting into minute parties. James II. had no 
sooner fled from his country than his supporters at home and 
abroad split into sects and cabals. The very curious memoirs 
of Lord Ailesbury, recently printed for the Roxburghe Club, 
prove that Lord Ailesbury, whether intriguing for the 
King in England or visiting him by stealth in France, found 
that his party was divided by bitter jealousies. Everyone was 
scheming for his own share of titles and loaves and fishes that 
were to be distributed when the King came to his own again. 
Already, foolish, fervent women, like Lady Fenwick, were 
doing all the harm to the cause that tattling tongues could 
work. Already there was the party that did nothing but 
drink and vapour, the party that believed in assassinating 
William, the party that was determined not to stir with- 
out French aid, the party that hoped to corrupt the fleet. 
There were the Protestant Jacobites, the Catholic Jacobites, 
the Seoteh, English, and Irish Jacobites, and all were struggling 
against each other. From the very beginning of Jacobitism, if 
you read Lord Ailesbury, you can see that the cause was hope- 
lessly lost for want of unity, of cohesion, of mutual trust 
and confidence. In the letters of James's son, “ The Old Pre- 
tender,” you find exactly the same miserable history repeating 
itself. The people about Charles are jealous of the people 
about the people about James distrust the people 
about Charles. Semple and the Earl Marischal, and Sheridan, 
O’Brien, Goring, Lord George, and the rest are all at odds. 
“Poor old Mr. James Misfortunate” vainly deprecates the 
formation of a king’s party and a prince's party, vainly and 
pathetically implores his friends to be friendly among them- 
selves, vainly denounces the wild later marriage schemes and 
plots of Charles. Then the royal family itself strikes and sunders 
on the Cardinal's hat, on the Duke of York’s taking orders, 
aud on ecclesiastical pensions. As was the old Jacobitism, so 
is the newest ; and already there is the party of folk-lore and 
the party of politics—and such politics ! 

The old Jacobitism died when the party split, or rather 
disintegrated, over Charles’s attachment to Miss Walkinshaw. 
“Tt came with a lass, and it went with a lass.” The remnant 
split again when Charles’s daughter —the Duchess of 
Albany—died, and when a ridiculous and odious charge of 
procuring her death was brought against her uncle, the 
Cardinal. Jacobitism is to come again—according tothe Marquis 
de Ruvigny—with another lass, Princess Louis of Bavaria. 
“ Democracy has tried its hand and failed,” says this autho- 
rity. We must havea royal head—not one of the House of 
Hanover—no fruit of the iniquitous Act of Settlement, but a 
Legitimist royal person. The people did not give, and 
the people cannot take away. Only Legitimacy is genuine. 
Whether the people gave or not (a matter which may 
be argued on the other side), that the people can take 
away has been repeatedly demonstrated. There is to be a 
revolution, a reaction, a restoration of the Stuarts in the 
person of Mary III. of England and IV. of Scotland. A 
German family has proved expensive. The public will not 
wish to be “ taxed in order to keep an ever-increasing horde of 
foreign princelets.” Otho, though a Bavarian, was quite 
foreign enough for Greece; and Mary IIL, one fancies, 
would seem but a German princess to the people of 
England. Bat the newest Jacobitism is to persuade the 
country that Mary ILL, descended from a daughter of our 
Royal Martyr, is the lady for the situation, if ever vacant. 
The League is also opposed to septennial Parliaments and to 
the Royal Marriage Act. and advocates the reversal of all 
attainders against the old Jacobites. These attainders are not 
a generally-felt popular grievance at present. “ Jacobite can- 
didates are coming forward for constituencies in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” These candidates should wait, at 
least, till ladies of fifteen are admitted to the suffrage. 
They will carry the school-girl party with them “ solid.” 
The worst of it is that Democracy has not quite finished 
trying its hand, and that several centuries must pass before 
the golden years return. By that time genealogy will have 
perished, and it may be difficult to find descendants of the 
Royal Martyr. About 2592, the newest Jacobitism may con- 
ceivably have a chance, but we, alas! shall not be there to 
see, and to throw up our hats and wave our swords for the King. 
Besides, how do we know that the Solemn League and Covenant 
may not also be revived! If historical circumstances, in the 
long evolution of the years, make Legitimacy possible (andevery- 
thing, as Aristotle says, may recur in length of time), then the 
newest Covenanters will be possible also, and all the trouble 
will begin again. If there is a new Mary, there will be a new 
John Knox, new Lords of the Congregation, a new Kirk o’ 
Field, a new Fotheringay Castle. But all these recurrences 
are inconceivably remote. On the whole, wisdom seems to be 
with the newest Jacobitism but one, with the folk-lore of the 
White Rose rather than with the plausible schemes of the 
Jacobite Legitimist League. Their exertions will probably not 
go beyond drinking the health of “ The Queen over the water.” 


James ; 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

A G 8 (Jesus College, Cambridge).—You bave not sent your solution, which we 
always require before publication. If it is as we suppose, the problem is very 
well constructed, especially on account of its freedom from duals, 

CHARLES BURNETT (Biggleswade).—A little amg is sometimes advisable, 
even in a problem-solver. Your previous letters were acknowledged at our 
earliest opportunity. 

SigNoR ASPA (Leamington).—If sound, new problem will do very well. 

W A CLARK (Molesey).—We congratulate you on the result,and hope you will keep 
your promise, 

G 8 H (Bridport).—Our promises are always conditional on examination. Your last 
contribution did not stand the test of analysis, and, therefore;did not appear. 
Thanks for fresh games, which shall be dealt with on their merits. 

W H H (Blackpool).— We sball be glad to hear of a successful issue of your efforts. 

F KBLLNER (Leipsic).—We are very glad to hear from you again, and much appre- 
ciate the problem you send. 

H E Kipson (Liverpool).—Much obliged for problem, which shall appear shortly. 

W Percy HInp (Seaford).—We have considered your problem carefully, anc, 
though it now seems correct, we think it just under our publishing standard, 
the first move is so very obvious. 

R KE. ty (of Kelly).—Kt to K 5th is still a fatal move to your revised version. 

CorRect SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS Nos, 2498 and 2500 received from W F Slipper 
(Madras); of No, 2508 from James Clark (Chester) and Emile Frau (Lyons) ; 
of No. 2504 from W Henry Hughes (Blackpool), Howich, James Clark, and H & 
Brandreth ; of No, 2505 from L Desanges, H Thompson (Tenerife), R C_B, and 
Howich ; of No. 2506 from W Percy Hind (Seaford), Monty, Amirante, Howich, 
JC Mather, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), F G de Arboleya (Cadiz), W H D Henvey, 
and Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

CorRRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2507 received from G Joicey, Bluet, A New- 
man, J Halliday Cave, Julia Short (Exeter), E E H, J Coad, Shadforth, R Worters 
(Canterbury), Nellie Gales, Castle Lea, John Hodgson (Maidstone), L Schlu 
(Vienna), Admiral Brandreth, W H D Henvey, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), W Percy 
Hind, Victorino Aoi y del Frago, R H_ Brooks, B D Knox, T 8S (Yardley), 
E Louden, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), J Ross (Whitley), H 8 Brandreth, F C Taylor, 
Z Ingold (Frampton), J F Moon, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), Monty, N Harris, 
D McCoy (Galway), W Vincent, T Roberts, Columbus, Fr Fernando (Paris), Alpha, 
C L Smith (Shrewsbury), H B Hurford, Blair Cochrane (Clewer), W R B 

(Plymouth), J D Tucker (Leeds), W R Raillem, Charles Burnett, C E Perugini, 

Martin F, and L Desanges (Naples). 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2505—By G. C. HEYWoob. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to R 5th R (Q 3rd) takes R. 
2. P to Q 4th (ch) K moves 


3. Q mates 
If Black play 1. R takes R, 2. Q to B ath (ch), and if 1. P takes P, then 2. P to 
Q 4th (ch), &e. 


PROBLEM No. 2509 
By Dr. F. STEINGASS. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


CONSULTATION CHESS. 
Game played at the Anglo-Austrian Café between Messrs. E LASKER and 
L. LASEK, consulting, against Messrs. N. JASNAGRODSKY and C, E. MORIAU, 
CIrreqgular Opening.) 


BLACK (L. & L.){ WHITE(J.&M.) BLACK (L. & L.) 


WHITE (J. & M.) 


1. P to K 4th P to Q3rd 25. P to K B 4th Q to K R 4th 
2. P to Q 4th PtoK Kt 3rd 26. Kt to B 3rd B to Kt 5th 
3. B to Q 3rd P to K 4th 27. R(Q eq) toK Bsq 

4. K Kt to B 3rd P takes P 


B to Kt 2nd 
Kt to K 2nd 


5. Kt takes P 
6. P to Q B 3rd 
7. BtoK 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 
8. Kt takes Kt Kt takes Kt 
9. Q to Q 2nd 27. 

This play, with the apparent design of | 28. Kt to Kt 5th 
Si te G ted or Oastive would have beter | ne oe (em) 
O @ 2ad Oo os Wo died An obvious blunder, whi oes 
developed their game. piece. under, which loses a 

9. Castles oK 

10. B toR 6th B takes B eteastectenas 
11. Q takes B Kt to K 4th 
12. B to K 2nd P to K B 4th 


considerable relief. In fact, for the 
ending it would have held a slight 
advantage. 

R to K 2nd 

P to R 3rd 


29. 

30. Q takes B (ch) 
_ The fight is now particularly interest- 
ing, and the White allies struggle 


13. P takes P B takes P gallantly to retrieve their loss. 
14, Castles Q to B 3rd 30. R takes Q 
6. KttoRird QRwOK eg 31. Kt takes R R to B 3rd 


16. Q R to Q sq 32. R to K sq 
White's Queen is without support, and, | 33. R (B 2nd) to K 
a ae pan a pe | 2nd 
wat ec ough If seems, oO 2nd a d re ¢ 
once is more to the ne — a : bed ty A 
. ort 
B to K 3rd 36. P to B 4th 
Kt to Kt 5th 37. Kt to Q 8th R to Baq 
B takes B 38. Kt to B 6th Q to Q 2nd 
B to Q 2nd 39. Kt to K 7th (ch) K to Kt 2nd 
20. Q to Q 2nd R to K 4th 40, R to K 6th R to B 2nd 
21. Kt to B 2nd R to K R 4th 41. Rtakes P(ch) K to R 2nd 
Black now begins to look formidable, | 42. R (Kt 6th) to P to Kt 4th 
and the position is one that requires K 6th 
careful play on both sides, 43. K to B 2nd P takes P 
22. R to B 2nd Q to K 4th 44. P takes P Q to R 5th 
23. P to Kt 3rd R (R 4) to B 4th | 45. R(Ksq)toK 2nd Q takes B P 
24, Kt to Q 4th R (B 4th) to| 46. R takes Q P R takes P (ch) 
B 2nd and White resigned, 


Q to Kt 5th 
P to B 4th 


R to B 2nd 
16 Q to B 4th 
17. P to Q Kt 3rd P to Kt 3rd 
18. B takes Kt 
19. P to B 3rd 





The death is announced of the Rev. John Donaldson, of Kirkconnel, one 
of our oldest and most esteemed correspondents, and who under the nom de 
querye of “ Delta” has been a name in the chess world forfifty years. He had 
met nearly all the great players of a bygone generation, and, as our columns 
abundantly testify, held his own with the greater number of them, and, 
although the duties of his calling prevented him ever taking first rank, he 
was strong enough for all but the very best. To the players of his day his 
house was always open, and he was thus provided with a fund of remin- 
iscences which he was never tired of recalling in later life about Staunton, 
Lowenthal, Horwitz, and many others, who have now passed away. This 
column has been indebted to him for many a valuable communication, and 
the unvarying geniality of his correspondence will make it on that account 
all the more missed. 

The annual dinner of the Cypress Chess Club came off at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Monday, April 25, and was a great success, The president, 
Mr. W. Kirkland, occupied the chair, and was supported by several well 
known City players. The chairman announced that next season it would 
afford him pleasuré to presént thie club with another prizé to be played for 
by their members, consisting of a silver tea and coffee service. The prizes 
won in the recent tournament were then presented. Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Brendel, being first and second, took the president's prizes, while Mr. 
Hooper, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Hiscott were awarded the other prizes. A 
capital musical programme was provided by Messrs. Lee, Haines, Knight, 
Hiseott, and Morrison. 


- The Liverpool Weekly Mercury problem tourney has resulted as follows 
Three-movers: 1. Locke Holt, Wareham; 2. R. W. Johnson, Liverpool ; 
3. T. Guest, Smethwick. Two-movers: 1. W. A, Clark, Molesey; 2. P. F. 
Blake, Manchester ; 3. P. H. Williams, London, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS., 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

Most of us know—or, at least, have accepted the fact as set 
forth by scientists—that to paper our walls with arsenical 
paperhangings is to lay ourselves open to the risk of inducing 
a form of poisoning. It is true this idea has been disputed of 
late days. Some authorities profess to disbelieve in the 
possibility of arsenic being volatilised, or otherwise given off 
to the air, from wall-papers, and suggest that the symptoms of 
poisoning recorded by physicians should be set down to some 
other cause—what cause, it is significant to note, is not 
indicated by the objectors to the wall-paper poisoning theory. 
One enthusiastic objector, I remember, even went the length of 
saying that, as arsenic is a well-known tonic, nobody could be 
hurt by the minute quantities of the poison given off from 
walls; although I daresay most of my readers will agree with 
me that, when one desires a tonic, it is well that we should 
know what we are taking in that direction, and that 
we should at least have command of the dosage and 
other details. I must unhesitatingly give in my adhe- 
sion to the idea that arsenical wall-papers are a source of 
danger, and this, for the reason that we have a body of sound 
evidence at our backs which no mere theoretical objections 
can dispose of or render null and void. Doctors will tell us of 
cases in which all the symptoms of arsenical poisoning in a 
mild degree were prevalent so long as a patient inhabited a 
particular room, the symptoms disappearing when tlie patient 
left the room and went away for a change, only to reappear, 
however, when residence began anew in the room in question. 
Thus suspicion arose regarding the wall-paper. The paper, on 
being tested, was found to be loaded with arsenic, and on being 
replaced by non-poisonous paper the symptoms ceased. 





Now, there is a chain of facts recorded in such instances 
which it seems impossible to break, and the most recent account 
of this form of domestic danger which I have been able to 
discover is just as instructive as preceding reports about 
arsenical poisoning at large. Dr. Harding, of Berrywood 
Asylum, relates that in the endeavour to make the asylum 
wards as cheerful as possible, certain coloured materials were 
employed. Thereafter, for a considerable period, the nurses 
fell into ill-health. First one nurse and then another was 
invalided, till nearly every official had been under medical 
treatment. The symptoms were headache, eye-irritation, 
stomach troubles, and the like—all indicative of some irritant 
having gained access to the system. Drugs, says Dr. Harding, 
were of no great service, but—mark this point—a holiday was 
always productive of improvement. ‘Then camea time when 
one nurse exhibited eye troubles toa degree which suggested 
arsenical poisoning very forcibly. In each nurse's room there 
was a green baize curtain which was used as a covering for 
dresses, &c. The green baize was examined, and was found to 
be loaded with arsenic. The curtains were abolished, the 
rooms ventilated, and the symptoms disappeared, to return no 
more. The green baize, it is added, was obtained from the 
manufacturers, and was similar to that used for covering doors. 


Here the evidence of poisoning seems full and complete. 
It is just the same with wall-papers ; and the recommendation 
that we should use no papers which are not guaranteed to be 
free from arsenic is, therefore, a very plain and wholesome 
piece of advice ; while the duty of looking to green baize, and 
even to dress fabrics, as possible sources of danger is a scientific 
caution not to be lightly esteemed. I think I am right in 
saying that this is the only European country of note in which 
there exists no law prohibiting the sale of arsenical wall- 
papers. A Bill was promoted to this end some years ago, but 
was lost, I believe, in that bottomless pit reserved for futile 
legislative enactments, It is much to be desired that such an 
Act should become law. In this connection, we should bear 
the name of Messrs. Woollam, of London, gratefully in mind, 
as the first firm to make a special feature of the manufacture 
of wall-papers which are free from all poisonous materials. 
What one firm can do in this way, surely all firms in the trade 
could effect. 


Mr. Oscar Wilde's green carnation may possibly be regarded 
as having had its little day, and as having served whatever 
purpose its projector had in view. That abnormality in the 
way of estheticism recalls to mind certain highly interesting 
experiments detailed lately in the Gardeners Chronicle by 
Mr. W. Brockbank regarding the artificial coloration of 
flowers. As the editor of that journal remarks, botanists have 
long employed coloured fiuids in order to trace the natural 
course followed by the juices of the plant through the 
organism, but the experiments made by Messrs. Brockbank 
and Dorrington reveal certain facts which are interest- 
ing both from a chemical and a physiological point 
of view. It seems we cannot tint flowers by placing 
them in dye solutions, although, when the stalks are placed in 
solutions of aniline colours, they take the tints readily 
enough. The colour is confined chiefly to the vessels of 
the plant-tissue, and it is probable it is these tubes which take 
up the dye and carry it to every part of the flower. ‘The 
stalks are placed in the solution, and in the case of aniline 
scarlet, dissolved in water to the extent of making a claret 
tint, a very rapid coloration takes place. Greens are produced 
by aid of a blue dye with yellow—is this the secret of 
Mr. Oscar Wilde’s latest botanical “fad”? In the case of 
Lapageria alba, with its big waxy flower, the blossom became 
veined with pink in three or four hours after the stalk had 
been set in the dye water. 


It is noted that the pistils (or seed-producing part) always 
become deeply tinted, a fact explicable on the idea that « large 
share of the natural nutrition of the flower goes to this import- 
ant organ. White lilac can be made blue or pink at pleasure ; but, 
curiously enough, the common wild primrose is insusecptible 
to the colouring action. The leaves of the swede turnip, grown 
in the dark for kitchen use, take on colour very completely. 
In twelve hours they are fringed with red, we are told, and 
suffused with rich orange. My lady readers may be glad to 
take the hint that, thus coloured, these leaves form excellent 
objects for table decoration. 





One would scarcely think that there would be much rust 
found about a railway ; yet I observe the 1usting of the rails 
in tunnels has formed lately the subject of an investigation in 
the case of the Altenberg tunnel, which is stated to be 1230 ft. 
long. Its rails had been laid for eleven years, and at the end 
of that time were found coated with rust to a depth varying 
from 0°16 to 0°24 of aninch. The rust was found to consist of 
sulphide of iron, and came off in scales, In the case of another 
tunnel, the Braudleite, in Thuringen, rails and ties were found 
to be worn away by rust as fast as by the traffic. The ties 
decreased each by 5°9 lb. in the space of six years. This latter 
tunnel is 10,000 ft. in length. The remedy used on the Con- 
tinent is that of covering the rails with a tar compound, 
renewed each half-year; while among the ballast, limestone is 
scattered, with the view of absorbing the moistureand limiting 
the destructive action. 
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Antique Fluted Sterling Silver Bowl and Spoon, 
complete, in Case, 25 15s. 





Registered Design. 
Six Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Case, 
Prince's Plate, 21 11s, 6d. Sterling Silver, 22 10s. 


senior eres THE POULTRY Go7@2'2.), EC. 





Oval Serviette Rings, in Sterling Silver 


Goods sent to the Country 


a 


richly Engraved and _ Pierced, 


complete, in Case, 22 10s. Case, £4, 


on Approval. Post Free. 





MEAT AND GAME CARVERS, IN OAK CASE. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Full Size, Rounded Ends. 
Pair 9-inch Meat Carvers, Pair Game Carvers, and Steel, in Oak Case 
and Steel, in Oak Case .. os 





Pair of Sterling Silver Muffincers, 
Chased and Fluted, complete, in 


Illustrated Price - Lists 


- & 158, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Sterling — Silver 
late 





Six Sterling Silver Salts and Spoons, in Casc, £6 ¢s, 
Four in Case, £4 5s. 





« 


Massive Sterling Silver Sugar Bow! and 

Sifter, beautifully Chased, after Brioi, 

Gilt inside, in best Morocco Case, lined 
Silk and Velvet, 27. 


Manufactory: Royal Plate and 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


£2 Lbs. 
£1 15s. 





{URNITURE. 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
HE TORQUAY SUITE is a very 


handsome set in hazelwood and ash, and consists 
of wardrobe with bevelled plate glass door and well 
carved panels ; washstand with high tiled back, marble 
top, and cupboard beneath ; tollet table with bevelled 
glass, jewel drawers, and bottom shelf, towel airer, and 
three chairs, 215 10s. 


HE DEANERY SUITE in decorated 


white enamel, comprising large wardrobe with 
bevelled glass door, cupboard, drawers, and numerous 
shelves, large washstand with marble top, back fitted 
with tiles and bevelled glass, shelves, and towel rod at 
ends, large toilet table with bevelled glass, shelves, and 
seven drawers. three chairs, forming a handsome and 
artistic suite, 216 15s. 


LUXURIOUS EASY CHAIRS. 





THE WILLOUGHBY CHAIR. 


Brcecedingly comfortable, with very deep and wide seat, stuffed all hair, and 
finished very soft in handsome tapestry, trimmed with deep fringe, 86 6s. 
fin Cretonne without fringe, 25 1 
This Chair can also be supplied in rich silk, trimmed as shown, 


PERSIAN OARPETS. 


Marie and CO have just opened an important 
shipment of FERAHAN and NOMAD CARPETS of fine quality. 
Many of the former are of the famous “ Herati” pattern, 


APLE and CO, recognising that the Herati 
pattern is not now so much in demand, have marked these CARPETS 
at MUCH BELOW their intrinsic value. For example, a carpet 14ft. 6 in. 
by 10 ft. is offered at the inadequate price of £8, Purchasers should ask 
for the “ Herati” design. 
APLE and CO’S STOCKof INDIAN, PERSIAN, 
and TURKEY CARPETS and RUGS is GREATER than ALL THE 
OTHER STOCKS in EUROPE COMBINED. 
MAPLE and OO, European and Oriental Carpet 
Warehouse, Tottenham Court . London; Paris, Smyrna, and 
Gultanabad, 


LInMiTrEep 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


FURNITURE FOR EXPORT. 


APLE and CO invite VISITORS as well as 
MERCHANTS to INSPECT the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the World. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedste:ds, Carpets, Curtains, Cutlery, China, Linens, 
Decorative Fabrics, &c., all ready for immediate Shipment. Having large 
space, all goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers—very 
essential when goods are fom exportation to’ ensure safe delivery. The 
reputation of half a century. 


TURKEY CARPETS. 
APLE and CO occupy altogether an exceptional 


position with regard to the production and sale of TURKEY and 
ANATOLIAN CARPETS, having a resident agent at Ouchak and Smyrna, 
who personally superintends the processes of dyeing 4nd weaving, so that 
they can guarantee the use of vegetable dyes only. 


\ APLE and CO thus secure for their customers 
d TURKEY and ANATOLIAN CARPETS of guaranteed colour and 
quality of wool, while their direct connection between London and Smyrna 
saves all intermediate profits. Thus, as a result, a genuine Turkey Carpet, 
13 ft. by 11 ft., can be supplied at from £8, 





THE VERSAILLES CHAIR 
Is very comfortable, and much appreciated by those who likea support for the 
back and arms. It is upholstered in best hair, and covered with 
handsome Cretonne, 25 18s. 6d. 





UBNITURE. 


MI A me | ie & © O B=»- ROOM FURNITURE. 
BED-ROOM FURNI- 


RTISTIC 
TURE, substantially made, but quite inexpen- 
sive. In arranging for their new productions, Mape 
and Co, have studied especially to meet the requirements 
of those who, while desiring to furnish in good taste, do 
not wish to incur great expense, 


HE LYNDHURST SUITE, consist- 
ing of 6ft. wardrobe, with plate glass door, and 
centre fitted with convenient trays and drawers; double 
washstand with marble top, high tiled back, and shelf 
beneath ; toilet table, with large landscape glass, jewel, 
and other drawers and brackets; pedestal cupboard, 
towel airer, and three chairs, in ash or hazelwonl 
18 Guineas. Designs free. 


A REALLY COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIR IS ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
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THE SQUARE ARM DIVAN CHAIR. 
A luxuriously comfortable chair, stuffed all hair, finished very soft, and covered 
in handsume Tapestry, trimmed with deep fringe, 26 6s. 
fin Cretonne without fringe, 25 10s. 
This Chair can also bo supplied in best Morvcco, or in rich silk, trin:med as shown. 


[NDIAN CARPETS. 
N APLE and CO have their own RESIDENT 


AGENTS in the Carpet Weaving Districts, who are in constant 
communication with the varios seats of manufacture, and thus supervise 
the process of manufacture, securing to MAPLE and CO a uniform, reliable 
quality of Carpets. 

APLE and CO being thus in direct touch with 

the actual collectors and exporters of Indian Carpets, are constantly 

offered, and able to take advantage of, parcels of gooijs forced upon the 

market for immediate sale. Such parcels MAPLE and CO RE-SELL in 
Tottenham Court Road upon the same favourable TERMS, 


N APLE and CO ordinarily hold the LARGEST 
STOCK of INDIAN CARPETS in the WORLD. Their stock some- 
times contains hundreds of carpets of one size, which are then marked at 
exceptional prices. For example. a first-class Indian Carpet, 18ft. by 12” 
can now be had for £10, THOUSANDS uf CARPETS to choose from. 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 

There are three appeals in the May reviews which have touched 
my sensitive bosom. They are Mr. Wemyss Reid’s appeal to 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s appeal to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Stepniak’s appeal to the journalists. 
In a vigorous paper in the Nineteenth Century Mr. Reid 
forecasts the issue of the General Election and the composi- 
tion of the next Liberal Government, and he urges Mr. 
Labouchere to do justice to a long-misunderstood intellect by 
undertaking the serious responsibilities of office. I hope this 
petition will be successful, for I crave for nothing so much as 
to see Mr. Labouchere Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
gravely defending the expenditure of the royal households. In 
the New Review (an exceptionally strong number, by-the-way) 
Mr. Greenwood implores Lord Randolph to save the State by 
heading a new party which shall not exist by ingloriously tout- 
ing for votes among teetotalers and Dissenters. And in the 
same review Stepniak, in what is for some reasons the most 
interesting article of the month, indicts the newspapers as the 
agents-provocateurs of Anarchy. If the journalists were not 
so eager to make so much of the Ravachols (whom Stepniak 
classes with the Deemings of crime), the violence of Anarchy 
would lose its chief impulse. The throwing of bombs is 
justifiable nowhere save in Russia; but Stepniak finds 
in Anarchy both “the quintessence of middle - class 
philosophy” and a “tendency” towards a beautiful ideal, 
while he rebukes Peter Kropotkin as a typical Anarchist for 
disregarding the realities of life. The whole article is a 
seething caldron of ideas, from which you may snatch 
almost everything at the risk of burning your fingers. There 
is no such danger in the review of Pitt's foreign policy by a 
‘ Foxite” in the Contemporary, which is as harmless as Pitt's 
poetry in the National. “Strange that so great a statesman 
should be so poor a poet,” says the obsequious monk of Richelieu 
in Lord Lytton’s play ; only nobody will be at all startled to 
find that Pitt was guilty of verses which are not worth pre- 
serving. The reader who is fond of controversial byways may 

stroll fom the ancient track of Pitt’s foreign policy down the 
sequestered vale of Signor Crispi’s reply to Mr. Lilly in the 
New Review ; but in Mr. Arnold White’s paper on the Russian 
Jew, in the Contemporary, he will feel that he is on the high- 
way again, amid a throng of issues which are violently alive. 

Mr. White vindicates the Russian Jew with the aid of Russian 
official statistics, which he varies with piquant “asides ” about 
the persecuting piety of the Orthodox Church. 

The eternal feminine is still fermenting in the magazines. 

In the National Lady Violet Greville illustrates the emancipa- 
tion of woman by a dialogue between a bride, who still 

nourishes ideals of love on quotations from the poets, and a 
wife, who has achieved the practical philosophy which is 
summed up in the maxim “ Never worry men, and never over- 
love them.” In the Nineteenth Century Mrs. Mona Caird 
strikes a much more portentous note. She traces the long 
train of physical and moral evils inflicted on woman by the 
selfishness of man to the practice of compulsory motherhood. 
The idea that woman's chief function is to be a mother lowers 
her, says Mrs. Caird, to the level of a cow or a sheep. 
Why are women nervous, emotional, impulsive, irrational? 
Because they have been self-sacrificing mothers for untold 
ages. When a superior civilisation puts an end to mother- 
hood, women, I presume, will rise to the height of their 
capacities, and, as the process will disembody mankind, we 
shall all be as delightfully ethereal as Vernon Lee’s friend 
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Baldwin in the Contemporary, who spends his days in discuss- 
ing altruism with two female abstractions. From such 
superfine company you long to rush into reality, even the 
painful reality of the striking papers in Scvibaer’s on the 
children of the poor in New York, who are a good deal more 
interesting than the New York “society,” which Mr. Mayo 
W. Hazeltine describes with pompous tedium in the Nineteenth 
Century. Yet who knows that the social gifts and graces are 
not more conspicuous in the Empire City than in any capital of 
the old world? Does not Mr. Brander Matthews tell us in the 

*osmopolitan that there is greater fineness of taste in art and 
literaturein America than in England? And why not in manners 
too? See howaccurately Mr. Matthews hasstudied our standards 
of taste. He says our leading weekly reviews seriously consider 
fiction which is no better than the American dime novel. 
This is one of Mr. Brander Matthews’s fixed ideas. The 
brinded cat hath mewed this information not thrice but 
many times. On the tiles of American criticism he constantly 
lifts up this wail to the Republican moon. But, remembering 
the gravity which Mr. Howells was wont to devote in 
Harper's to the flimsiest publications which called themselves 
American literature, remembering his pathetic complaint that 
he could not induce his countrymen to take the American 
reporter seriously as an artist in letters, I fancy Mr. Matthews 
might profitably address his exhortations to some American 
standard-bearers. 

But if the Quarterly Review had its way our literature 
would be in a parlous state. The Quarterly is horrified by the 
spectacle of “Demos trampling on Parnassus.” That. time- 
honoured hill ought to be preserved like a Scotch deer-forest for 
writers who respect the good old traditions which ordain, for 
example, that a novelist shall be content to amuse a bored 
reviewer for Xalf an hour before dinner. Fiction is falling 
into the hands of tiresome democrats like Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
who persist in painting life as they see it, seamy side and all, 
instead of weaving fairy tales. Once upon a time, Goethe 
wrote a wicked book called “Wilhelm Meister,” of which 
Wordsworth said that it was like the crossing of flies 
in the air, and this “terrible sentence” is quoted as 
the final and overwhelming confusion of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and all his works. I make Mr. Brander Matthews 
a present of this specimen of critical acumen in England, 
but I hope he will not take it any more seriously than Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s statement in the New Reriew that “The 
Foresters” is “fully worthy” of Lord Tennyson. Oh! Mr. 
Gosse—oh! Edmund (if in the extremity of my anguish I may 
be permitted so familiar on appeal), how could you? This 
story of a ladylike affected prude masquerading as Maid 
Marian with her silly papa, and the protoplasm of a sickly 
curate who tries to pass himself off as the outlawed 
Robin Hood—this “ fally worthy” of Tennyson! Take 
down your “As You Like It,” Mr. Gosse, and walk a while in 
Arden with Rosalind and Orlando, and listen to the songs of 
Amiens, and then tell me what human touch you find in the 
Tennysonian puppets, or what melodious fancy in the Cockney 
fairy who calls Titania “Tit,” and Oberon “Ob,” or what 
humour in Muchand Friar Tuck! Of the American branch of 
humour, by-the-way, a good thing is said in the Cosmopolitan 
by Mr. Henry James, in an appreciative article on the late 
Wolcott Balestier. Balestier was prejudiced in favour of 
American humour; but, fortunately, says Mr. Henry James, 
the prejudice “ is not one that is fatal to intellectual growth.” A 
story of Balestier's in the Century gives more than a hint of the 
literary quality which Mr. James estimates in his judicial way. 





One of the best short stories of the month is “ Pretty Pierre,” 

by Gilbert Parker, in the Exglish Illustrated. But nothing, 
to my mind, has so much delicate charm as the chapter in 
Macmillan of Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s reminiscences of her 
father and his friends. The sketch of Jeames, the family 
servant, who wrote letters to the papers signed “ Jeames de 
la Pluche, 13, Young Street,” and who would lay one of 
these effusions before little Anne Thackeray, with the 
remark, “ Like to see my latest, Miss?” ought to be appended 
to the “ Yellowplush Papers.” The story of the ‘'hackeray 
girls going home in “a large blue fly,” with a driver dressed 
in white, and of Thackeray calmly buying the vehicle and 
setting up the white charioteer as the family coachman, makes 
me wonder whether such episodes belong to a dead and gone 
time, or whether the fatherly humorist of to-day purchases 
a cab offhand for the delight of his children. There 
is more Carlyle in the magazines, with less of the sage’s 
customary sourness, but all his autocracy. Mr. William 
Archer, however, says that the greatest autocrat in Britain is 
Mr. Edward Pigott, Examiner of Plays, whose philosophy is 
grimly discussed by Mr. Archer in the Mew Rericw. The best 
thing about the stage is Miss Grace Latham’s warning in the 
Monthly Packet to girls who want to be actresses, that the child 
of ascene-shifter has a better chance than “ the most charming, 
talented, and highly educated outsider.” This is a bitter truth, 
which ought to save many from disillusion. L. F. A. 


The proposed memorial tribute to the late Cardinal 
Manning, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, will, 
according to his own desire, consist of a Refuge for the 
Homeless Poor in London. His Eminence’s will has been 
proved, and the amount of money he left is little over £500, 


A bad railway accident has occurred at Bathurst, New 
Sonth Wales, by which nine persons were killed and eleven 
injured. The locomotive engine was of a new and exces- 
sively ponderous type, which bent or broke the rails so as 
to throw the train off the line. 


Another frightful disaster from fire, panic, and crowding 
in a theatre has taken place at Philadelphia, United States. 
The Grand Central Theatre was burnt down, on the night of 
April 27, by the footlights igniting a part of the scenery ; 
there was a rush out, anda crush on the stairs ; about seventy 
people were more or less injured. Six persons of the 
theatrical company lost their lives. The adjacent offices of the 
Philadelphia Times are destroyed. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund Committee, which has 
done a great amount of instructive archeological work during 
twenty-seven years past, has arranged, for May and June, a 
course of seven afternoon lectures at the Royal Medical Hall, 
Hanover Square ; the first, on May 3, by Colonel Sir Charles 
Wilson, R.E., K.C.B., on “ Jerusalem,” when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury presided. The other lecturers, following Sir 
Charles Wilson, are Major Conder, R.E., on the “ Future of 
Palestine”; the Rev. Canon Tristram, on the “Natural 
History of Palestine”; Mr. Walter Besant, on the actual 
work performed by this committee; the Rev. Dr. W. Wright, 
on the Hittites; Mr. Flinders Petrie, and the Rev. Canon 
Dalton. Admission to the whole course will cost but half a 
guinea to the general public, and only five shillings to those 
who subscribe to the Palestine Exploration Fund. Its 
assistant secretary is Mr. George Armstrong, at the offices, 
24, Hanover Square. 
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a more extensive scale, the Company are now in a position to execute orders, which, 

recently arriving from every quarter of the Globe, created a pressure with which the former 

resources of the Company were entirely unable to deal—and the demand is now being met 

and the orders executed as quickly as they come to hand. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Feb. 23, 1861), with twocodicils (dated Dec. 18, 
1871 ; and Oct. 16, 1891), of the Earl of Lichfield was proved 
on April 14 by Harriet Georgiana Louisa, Countess of Lichfield, 
the widow, Lord Waterpark, and Robert John Porcher 
Broughton, the surviving executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £153,000. The testator confirms his 
marriage settlement, under which his wife takes a jointure of 
£2000 per annum, and portions are provided for his younger 
children. He leaves all his horses, carriages, harness, linen, 
wines, and consumable stores, wherever they may be, to his 
wife, absolutely ; 35, Dover Street, with the stables, all the 
furniture, pictures, books, and effects there, and the family 
jewels to his wife, for life ; all his plate and plated articles, 
the furniture, pictares, books. works of art, and effects at his 
mansion-house, Shugborough, and also the furniture, &c., at 
Dover Street, on the death of his wife, are to go with and be 
enjoyed by the person who shall be entitled to his settled 
estates. Out of the proceeds of his life policies he bequeaths 
£10,000 to his wife, £30,000 to go with his residuary estate, 
and the remainder to his younger children. All his freehold 
property in the county of Stafford, the city and county of 
Lichfield, or elsewhere, all his copyhold and leasehold property, 
and the residue of bis personal estate, he settles upon his 
firstborn son. 

The will (dated March 14 last). with a codicil (dated 
March 16 following), of Mr. Edwin Henry Theobald, late of 
the Langham [lotel, Portland Place, who died on March 20, 
was proved on April 23 by Henry Booth Hohler and the 
Rev. Charles Theobald, the nephews, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £158,000. The testator 
bequeaths £5000 each to his nephew Henry Booth Hobler, 
and his great-niece Emily Wilson; £5000 to each of the 
children of his brother Theobald Theobald; £5000, upon 
trust, for his cousin, Susan Smith, for life ; £3000 each to his 
nephews Thomas Ilohler and Percy Theobald, and his niece 
Louisa Aston ; and numerous specific bequests. The residue 
of his property he leaves to his nephews and nieces, except 
James Theobald, Tenry Booth Ilohler, and the children of his 
brother, Theobald Theobald. 

The will (dated April 25, 1885) of Mr. William Thomas 
Carlisle, late of 8, New Square, Liucoln’s Inn, and Ewell, 
Survey, who died on Feb. 13, was proved on April 22 by 
Miss Mary Jane Burton Carlisle, the daughter, and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£141,000. The testator leaves all his freehold chambers, 
honses, land, and hereditaments in the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Herts, all his furniture, plate, horses, carriages, 
farming stock, and effects, at his residence, Ewell, the jewellery 
in his safe at Lincoln’s Inn, his shares in the Newport Hotel 
Company, and certain reversionary interests to his eldest 
danghter, Mary Jane Burton Carlisle; a leasehold house in 
Wood Street, Cheapside, to his daughter Edith Maria Frances ; 
a leasehold house in Wood Steeet and £2000 to his daughter 
Fiorence ; £10,000, upon trust, for his son, Henry Edmund, 
his wife, and children ; and some othey legacies. ‘The residue 
of his property, real and personal, he gives to his three 
danghters, in equal shares. 


The will (dated Dec. 20, 1889), with a codicil (dated June 1, 
1891), of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Cotton, formerly Lord 
Justice of Appeal, was proved on April 21 by the Rev. Arthur 
Benjamin Cotton and Reginald Brodie Dyke Acland, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £59,000. 
The testator leaves his house and lands in the counties of 
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Sussex and Hunts to his wife, for life, and then to his son 
Arthur William, if then living, and if not, to his son Alfred 
Ernest ; his farming stock, &c., to his son who shall succeed to 
the Forest Mere property ; £500 and an annuity of £2000 to 
his wife ; £2000 to his son Henry Streatfield ; and there are 
numerous specific bequests. The residue of his property he 
gives to all his children, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 7, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
Dec. 13, 1886, and Jan. 22, 1892), of Sir John Coode, K.C.M.G., 
late of 35, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, who died on March 2, 
was proved on April 21 by John Charles Coode, the son, 
William Shield, and the Rev. Frederick Arthur Cecil Lilling- 
ston, three of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £55,000. The testator bequeaths £500 to the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society ; £100 each to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church Missionary 
Society, and the Church Pastoral Aid Society; £50 each to 
the Religious Tract Society and the Spanish and Portuguese 
Church Aid Society; £500 and his furniture and effects, 
except any articles specifically bequeathed, to his wife, Lady 
Coode ; and legacies to his children. ‘The residue of his pro- 
perty he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for 
his children, in equal shares, 

‘The will (dated Aug. 25, 1870) of Mr. Walter Pennington 
Creyke, formerly of York, and late of 3, Seamore Place, Mayfair, 
and Harpenden, Herts, who died on Jan. 21, was proved on 
April 5 by Mrs. Caroline Creyke, the widow, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £44,000. The 
testator leaves a farm and certain funds, upon trust, for his 
wife for life, and then for his children ; and gives the residue 
of his property to his wife, absolutely. 

The will (dated Sept. 26, 1890) of Mrs. Eleanor Bishop, 
late of 23, Aldford Street, Park Lane, who died on March 15, 
was proved on April 4 by Edmund Salwey Ford, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £33,000. 
The testatrix bequeaths to the trustees of the National 
Gallery, conditionally on their placing at the bottom of the 
frames that they were brought from Italy by and were the 
property of Archibald Wyndham Bishop, an oil painting pur- 
chased from the Abbate Celotti of Florence, a replica by 
Titian of the one in the Louvre containing portraits of the 
Marquis del Vasto and his wife, Maria d’Aragona, daughter 
of the King of Sicily, and an old copy of the Madonna della 
Seggiola, said to have been painted in the time of Raffaelle by 
one of his pupils, probably Giulio Romano; and many con- 
siderable legacies to her own and her late husband's relatives 
and others. ‘The remainder of her property she gives to her 
cousin, Francis William, fourth Baron Kilmaine. 


The will (dated Oct. 18, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 19, 1891), of Mrs. Sophia Raymond Barker, formerly of 
Daglinworth, Gloucestershire, and late of Milford Lodge, near 
Godalming, Surrey, who died on March 6, was proved on 
April 2 by Admiral Sir John Edmund Commerell, V.C., G.C.B., 
and Harry William Lyall, the executors, the value of the per- 
sonal estate amounting to upwards of £25,000. As toa sum 
of over £7000 London and North-Western Railway Stock, the 
testatrix directs £1000 thereout to be paid to each of her nieces 
Barbara Dorothea Webb, Mary Ruaz, and Sophia Coffey, and 
the remainder held upon trust for her sister-in-law, Mary 
Davison Broadwood, for life, and then for the daughters of 
her late brother, Thomas Capel Broadwood; and there are 
numerous pecuniary and specific legacies to relatives and 
others. The residue of her property she gives to her nieces 
Leonora Raymond Barker and Florence Sophia de Kantzow. 
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The will (dated July 8, 1885), with two codicils (dated 
July 12, 1889, and Dee. 11, 1890), of Adelaide Hyacinthe 
Fougiéres, Marquise de Nicolay, late of 80, Rue de Lille, Paris, 
who died on Jan. 29, was proved in London on March 25 by 
Comte Roger de Nicolay, the son, the value of the personal 
estate in this country amounting to over £19,000. With the 
exception of a bequest for creating and keeping up two 
Congregational schools for the girls of Montfort and the boys 
of Montfort and Pont de Gennes, the testamentary dispositions 
of the deceased are confined to members of her family. 


The will (dated June 16, 1890) of the Rev. Arthur Baynham, 
Canon of Salisbury, late of Bishops Lavington Vicarage, Wilts, 
who died on Jan, 6, was proved on March 24 by Walter Lewis 
Baynham, the brother, and the Rev. Albert Edward Baynham, 
the son, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to over £17,000. The testator leaves his interest in the 
freehold property in the county of Warwick, given to him by 
his late wife, and £1000 Nottingham Corporation Stock to his 
eldest son, Arthur Wilfred; and some other legacies. The 
residue of his personal estate he gives to his daughter, Edith 
Emma, and his son Albert Edward. 


The will of Mr. William Hargrave Pawson, J.P., formerly 
of Titlington Hall, and late of Shawdon, Northumberland, 
who died on Jan. 13, was proved on April 20 by the Hon. Mrs. 
Emily Violet, the widow, one of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £14,000, 


The will and codicil of Mr. Miles Ponsonby, D.L., J.P., 
late of Hale Hall, Cumberland, who died on March 25, were 
proved on April 20 by Miss Barbara Ellen Ponsonby, the 
daughter and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £2063. 

The will (dated Oct. 15, 1890) ef his Eminence Henry 
Edward Manning, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, was 
proved on April 26 by the Very Rev. Robert Butler, D.D., the 
Very Rev. Thomas Dillcn, the Very Rev, Walter Richards, 
D.D., and the Very Rev. Cornelius Keens, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £3527, the net 
value being £553. The testator bequeaths £2252 Preference 
Railway Stock to Philip Witham, upon trast, to pay £2000, 
the amount he is liable for under a bond for the site of a 
church, the balance due under a certain mortgage, £25 to Mr. 
Witham, and the remainder of the proceeds of the stock for 
purposes of charity at the discretion of Mr. Witham ; and the 
portrait of his father by Romney, and the bust of him by 
Chantrey, to the National Portrait Gallery. The residue of 
his estate, including all his manuscripts, papers, books, and 
copyrights, he gives to his executors for their absolute use 
and benefit. 





The foundation-stone of a monument over the grave of 
President Ulysses Grant, in Riverside Park Cemetery, New 
York, was laid on April 27 by President Benjamin Harrison, 
with some official ceremony, and Mr. Chauncey Depew spoke 
an oration. Troops of the United States Army were in 
attendance. 

The civil war in the Republic of Venezuela, South America, 
has begun fiercely with a conflict at Palito, where Generals 
Crespo and Mora, military leaders of the revolt, cut off a 
portion of the army of President Palacio. One of the com- 
manders of the Government forces, General Quevedo, was 
captured and savagely killed by the peasants of Los Teques. 
It is reported that Crespo is marching on Caracas with 20,000 
well-armed troops. 
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KEEN'S 3rd JUBILEE. 


ESTABLISHED 


150 years’ 





| 
| 





reputation, 
the 
Best 

Guarantee 


of 
Quality. 














UBLE SUPERFINE 


= = 











ASK FOR 


KEEN’S 
MUSTARD. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, & co, LONDON. PLA 


es. 
Tey, 


Sold only in 1-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 8-ounce, 
and 1-lb. Tins, which keep the Tobacco in Fine 
Smoking Condition 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


THE 


GENUINE 


*“ WNWOTTINGHAM 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


YER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


BEARS THE TRADE MARK 


CASTLE,” 
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TURKEY, PERSIAN, AND) THE FAULKNER DIAMOND «=: 


INDIAN CARPETS. 


ALIL SIZES. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. QUOTATIONS FREE FOR ANY SIZE. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


FEW SIZES AND PRICES GIVEN AS A GUIDE 
TO INTENDING PURCHASERS. 


In. $s 4. Ft. Ft. 
ere | Wy a y 10 
B-  reka oop Ma j . 
11 





A 


In. 





12 
~ <e 
” 11 


AXMINSTER, WILTON, BRUSSELS, AND SAXONY 
CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


11 14 





TRELOAR anvD SONS, 
68, 69, 70, LUDGATE HILL. 


| 
| 





MOST WONDERFUL IMITATION EVER PRODUCED. 


18-ct. Gola Three 


Gold, 21/- Bangle Ring, 4Q/- Gold, 21/- 


Scarf Pin, set 
in Gold, 10/= 
with Stud, 


Half-Moon Bea 8/- 


New Sleeve Link, 
Larger, 12/6 16/- 21/- 


Stud, Gold, 
38/- vair. 8/6 


Pa nl, 
id on 
Pin and 8tad, 6'6 v 





with Diamond 
Pearl, Ruby, 
or Sapphire 
Centre. 








FIVE GOLD 
MEDALS. 


CATALOCUES 
St : Clust tag on! 
Others Late to 60/- Sarrings, FREE. 


The FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand any amount of wear; it is most beautifully cut and 
faceted by the first lapidaries of the day. The purity and dark rich fire of these stones are uns urpassable, and 
infinitely superior to many expensive real gems of inferior quality. The great reputation of the FAULKNER 
The stones are set in gold and silver by most experienced 
setters, and can be mounted side by side with the finest brilliants. They are patronised for Court and all great 
occasions. Thousands of testimonials can be seen from all parts of the world. The public are cordially invited to 
inspect the marvellous selection now on view, which we guarantee will surpass most sanguine expectations. 


A. 0. FAULKNER ("scrsuer"*), 90 & 167, REGENT ST., W. 


Pendant, 
Larger, 6 


21/- 5/ fe 
per pair. 


DIAMOND is now well known all over the world. 
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HAWAII 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, Wigmore Street, London, W., and of the Principal Musicsellers evetiets the World. LISTS FREE. 
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janoforte Makers to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess af Wales. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 

The Private View at the Royal Academy was very well 
attended. For some hours the rooms were full of people of 
social standing or personal position. Lady Seymour wore a 
striking gown of pale violet corduroy cloth, with a small 
zonave and fall sleeves of a rather darker velvet; the zouave 
and the skirt were trimmed round with bands of jet. Lady 
Wentworth hada gown as curious as it was becoming. It 
was of a dark pink soft silk, spotted with small dots of a 
rather brighter pink, and made with a train and a cape that 
had two large front wings coming out of the arm-holes, and 
held across the figure of the wearer. Her bonnet was a per- 
fectly flat plate of black net on the head, a wreath of pink 
roses encircling the coil of back hair. 

Mrs. Beerbohm Tree’s charming portrait by Mrs. Jopling is 
cruelly “skied” in the Academy, so that its effect is com- 
pletely spoiled. That did not prevent the original from 
looking very graceful in a gown of black and yellow silk, the 
yoke and most of the skirt of yellow draped with the new 
imitation Irish point (in black) that is so fashionable, and a 
very long-tailed jacket of black silk belted in round the waist. 
Mrs. Langtry came in with much grace and her usual faculty for 
drawing attention ; her gown was of blue curiously brocaded 
with gold. and her hat of the much-brimmed description. Lady 
Monckton’s gown was particularly striking. It had a front 
of black brocaded with large yellow roses, anda V let in at 
the neck of green velvet; the train. was black. Miss Terry 


was most quictly dressed in black. Miss Dorothy Dene shone 
in a light-blue poplin dress with chiffon held in place by black 
velvet bows at the throat. Among sweet singers were Madame 
Nordica, looking charming as ever in a black cloth sacque coat, 
black dress and hat—her mourning for her recently lost 
mother, Mrs. Norton ; and Madame Antoinette Sterling, in long 
black velvet coat and bonnet of acrumple of black velvet, 
with a row of iridescent blue spangles for sole trimming. 
Then come more peeresses and fashionable women. The 
Countess Spencerin a very long—indeed, trained—coat of black 
corduroy cloth, with a black velvet Watteau pleat and velvet 
shoulder-cape edged with astrachan, a touch of mauve in her 
black bonnet. Lady Esher, in a striking cape exactly like a 
priest’s cope, loose and circular, of faded green silk with gold 
suns all over it. Lady Berwick, in a plain black striped silk, 
with a handsome lace flounce, and a little gold bonnet adorned 
with feather tips. With her, pretty “ Helen Mathers” (Mrs. 
Reeves) in a charming and gorgeous trained gown of white 
brocade, topped by a perfectly fitting grey cloth coat with a 
white kid vest embroidered all over with tan and gold, 
and a jabot of white and gold lisse. Mrs. Fred Goodall, the 
wife of the popular R.A., in one of the smartest dresses in the 
room, pale-blue cloth, with a white vest worked elaborately in 
silk of many colours. Mrs. Messer, in a shot blue-and-gold 
and white-brocaded silk gown worn under a little tan silk cape. 
Mrs. Oscar Wilde, looking pensive without her larger half, 
in a black lace mantle of the loose order. Mrs. Jopling, ina 
grey cloth ¢ape trimmed with black lace and jet. Mrs. 
Richards, the mother of the clever author of “Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral,” in an ample cloak of green plaid. 
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Mrs. Ronalds, the guide, philosopher, and friend of all 
the wealthy American ladies who come over, in a mantle 
with Wattean back of plain black plush and sides of 
stamped plush, and yoke of lace and jet. Mrs. Waite, in grey 
cloth Princess dress with a Watteau back passing into a train, 
and violet velvet sleeves and half-belt of the Swiss shape. 

A luxurious adjunct to the furnishings of any room is 
John Carter's Literary Machine. It is, of course, specially 
valuable for invalids, or for ladies who are not strong ; and at 
the shop in New Cavendish Street may be seen framed telegrams 
ordering this machine and other invalid appliances for various 
illustrious invalids, including the late Emperor Frederick and 
Prince George of Wales. Itis, however, aluxury for the perfectly 
well ; it consists of a stand mounted on ag arm, which can be 
adjusted with a tonch to any angle, from a fiat writing slope toa 
complete downward inclination, so that a person lying on a 
couch can read without holding a book. It is made ina 
variety of forms: with or without a lamp attached, with or 
without a writing table, as well as the book-stand, of wood 
or of metal, as preferred, and so on. While inspecting all 
these at the show-rooms, I saw a number of appliances of 
the most varied kind for alleviating the sufferings of different 
forms of illness. It is very distressing to be thns made 
to remember how many and various are the ways in 
which poor humanity may suffer. But since pain and sick- 
ness must be, the mechanical inventiveness directed to their 
relief is worthy of all praise. There is to be found here 
a variety of adjustable couches and chairs, bed-tables, bath- 
chairs, folding-chairs, bed-rests, and carrying-chairs, that must 
afford very precious aid in many cases. 














THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

IS NOT adye, and therefore does not stain the 
skin, or even white linen. 

Should be in house 


every where a HAIR 


Ask your Chemist or Hairdresser for 


THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER. 
Price 37. 6d. per large Bottle. 


Prepared only by the Anglo-American Drug Company, 
Limited, 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 











RENEWER is needed. 





PREVENTS THE 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 


Removes all traces of Tobacco Smoke. 
IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DELICIOUS TO 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the WORLD. 


DECAY OF THE TEETH. 


THE TASTE. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


EFL.ORILINE TOOTH Low VDEFr 


Put up in Glass Jars, price Is. 


THE ANCLO-AMERICAN DRUC CO., LD., 33, Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors. 





WHAT IS BEAUTY ? 


1 PERFECT COMPLEXION, 


A CL™AR SKIN a 

= which may | by using Mrs. RUPPERT'S 
SKIN TONIC. Largest sale of any skin lotion. 
Guaranteed harmless and effective. Not a Cosmetic 
but a Cure. Price, per bottle, 10s. 6d.; three bottles 
ogether tally required), £1 5s. Send stamped 
ul vp further information, All letters 
con l iltation free 


Mrs. ANNA RUPPERT, 
COMPLEXION SPECIALIST, 
89, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Branch Ofiers—EDINBURGH: 34, Shandwick Place. BRIGHTON: 
124, Western Read. MANCHESTER: 8, King Street. 
PARIS: 17, Rue de la Paix. 





COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; weightless, no 
wiggy appearance. 


Instructions for 
Self- Measurement on 
application. 


SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS 


for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Every Design in Ladies’ 
Artificial Hair for 
Fashion and Convenience, 


Ae? dig \\USTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


9°: ‘t gs 

C. BOND & SON, *Sfsncontw*” 
ROYAL MiLirary 

TOURNAMENT 


HALL, 








18 9 2, 


A GRICULTURAL ISLINGTON, 





(PENS on WEDNESDAY, MAY 138. 


'- DELICIOUSLY CREAMY 








CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


AWwWatded 
the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


CHOCOLAT -MENIER 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPIEK, 


'CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 





CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


London, 


Sold Every where, 


f ) PATENT CORStTS] 
Are the Best. | 
Prepared bya yo 
a Special Scientific Proce ss. 
IZODS cousirs Medicai opinion recommends them 
for THE HEALTH. 

Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous that they are wuneur- 
passed for COMFORT. STYLE, 
AND DURABILITY. Sold all 
over Europe, and everyxhere in 
‘4 India and Colonies. Name and Trade 
Mark, Anchor, on every pair and 
box. Ask your Draper or Outfitter 
= . 4 for IZOD'S make; take no other, 

= 
e 





and see you ges them, as bad makes 
are oftensold or sake of extra profit, 
rite for our sheet of Drawings, 














4b WE. 1Z0D & SON, 


80, Milk 8t., London. 
—-/ Mannfactory: LANDPORT, HANTS 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 
The Fourth Edition of 
MARIE CORELLI'S 


SOUL OF LILITH 


T HE 
is now ready at all Libraries. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GEORGE.” 
31D ME GOOD-BYE. By the Hon. Mrs. 


HENNIKER. In 1 vol., crown &vo, 10s. 64, 


Also ready this day. 
(P'AKEN AT HIS WORD. By WALTER 
Ricnary Bextiuryand Sox, New Burlington Street. 
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RAYMOND. In 2 vols., crown &vo. 





Is a Hand 
Amateurs. 





KODAK 


Camera 
It is the most compact instrument i 


made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. 


PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 
WO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS KECESSARY, 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRE®. 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd, | 


115, Oxford Strect, London, W. | 


Paris : 4, Place Vendéme. 


especially designed for 


WE DO THE REST.” 











By ApPoiINTMENT TO Her Mavesty AND THE Roya Famicy. 


SWEARS & WELLS, 


192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8. & W. GUARANTEED. 


THE S. & W. SAFETY RIDING HABIT. 


Acts automatically. 


HOSIERS, CIRLS’ AND LADIES’ TAILORS, BOYS’ TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, BOOTMAKERS. 





Patent No., 4678. 








Nice: Place Grimaldi, 
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27, BAKER STREET. No. 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO.,, 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only, 


N°. 
No other address. 


Gr OOD, SOU SOUND SECOND -HAND PIANOS, 

returned from hire. Grands, Semi-Grands, and Cottages 
by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other god makers, from 
£0 to £00. rae ked free and forwarded to any part. Descrip- 


tive lists 
THOMAS Oi TZMANN and CO. London, W, 


BRoADWoOOD ROSEWOOD COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE ; ivory Keys, good tone and touch, and 
im excellent condition, For prompt cash, £15, Packed free 
and forwarded, Descriptive lists free. 

THOMAS OKTZMANN and CO , Baker Street, 


27, 


o- 


Baker Street, 





London, W, 


‘RARD (LONDON) FU LL TRIG HORD 
4 UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE, in handsome 
ebonised case, mirqueterie panel, £49 103. Very cheap, 
Packed free and forwarded, Descriptive lists free, 
T THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, w. 
| YHOMAS OETZMANN and OO. desire it 
to be most distinctly understood that they »re Piano- 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 


N?: 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
on with 


SQUARE, 
Boks PIANOS SALE, per 

cent. discount forcash, or 158, perm mth (second-hand, 
103. 6d_ per month) on the three-years’ hire sy <tem.— Lists free 
of C. STLLES and Co., 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, 
Pianos exchanged. 


D ALMAINE and 
ORGANS, Fifty per cont. discount. 
Rasy terms Cottage Pianos, 8&8 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c. Approval, carriage free. 
Class 0, 14 guineas Class 3 23 wuineas, 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas lass 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas, 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
wittin three years if one ofa higher clasa be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
[linetrations and particulars post free.—T. D’'ALMAINE and 
OO (Established 106 Years),91, Finsbury Pavement, London, 


arts I. and If, Now Ready, price 7d. each, of 


[EuustRaTE 1D BRITISH BALLADS (Old 


and New), with 300 Original Illustrations by Leading 
Artists. 
Witb Part L, is given 
auze, from a Picture by . Gow, 
A delight tul collection.”—Illustrated Lond« on News, 

“ The illustrations are so very spir.ted and clever that it is 
reaily a:Mecule to point out any one part, poem or picture, that 
could be spared "—Time 

Specimen page prospectuses at all booksellers’, or post 
frow CaSsSELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 





25 


CO.—PIANOS AND 
‘Ten years’ warranty, 
10 guineas, 


Clase 6, 35 wuineas, 


a be put ful Original Etching, by 
RI. 


free 
London, 
Now Ready, Part L., price Is., of 
ACADEMY PICTURES,” 1892. 
id carefully executed reproductions 
this year’s Royal Academy 


, 

IOYAL 

Containing large 

of paintings and sculpture at 
Exhibitiva 

To be completed in Four Parts, 

1nd Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 


CASSELL London. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN CRITICISM. 

Just Commenced, in 7d, Monthly Partsa,a New Serial Issue of 

(THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, 

for English Readers. Edited by the Right Reverend 

©./ BELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
Ww ith Contributions by Eminent Scholars and Divines, 

A greater noon to students of the New Testament than this 
Commentary has never, we believe, been published i Eng- 
land Spectator, 

A Commentary like the 
thia critical period in the history o 
to accomplish a world of good,”—Liverpool Me 

Prospectuses at all bookstalls, or post free fre 
CASSELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 


“Neatly got up, as all 
The Professional Worid 
Just out, crown 8v0, 256 pp., cloth, 1 vol., 2s. 

TXHE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Mrs. 
GENNETT-E ded ARDS. 


Also, by the same Author, 
IRTH 


EDITION OF 
LAINT MONIC A, 


Saint Monica’ is a 
fine aol refined emotional work, written with great 
sty of views at purpose. A perfect psychological 
y."—Count Paul V 1 


io handling the d fh salt subject of the 
laws, the fine boundaries of tact and refinement 
yverstepped. The characters are original, clearly and power- 
irawn, and hold the reader's interest from firat to laet. 
A book we can most strongly recommend to all libraries.” 
Leipziger Correspondenz Blatt, 
Bristol: J. W. ARnowsMITtH 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
uimited, 


B eos m Rare and Curious. 


Free on Application, 
Boukseller r, Amsterdam, H»>lland. 


‘ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
Authentic 


/ «Kastablished half a ce neu iry).—Searches and 
saformation respecting Fan and Pedigrees. Crest 
aod Motty in heraldic colours Book-plates engraved 
im Mo ve. nna ree wval sty Heraldic Se eer ne. 

If IMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLU 
Pr aanaien post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, Le why W.c, 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
/ STATIONERY,—Best quality Paper and Square C 
pes, all stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mo 
oc Address, » charge for engraving 
i rings. iscarat, from 428. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
sa, Bd., ladies’ 3a Wedding and invitation cards, 
Specimens free,—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C 


I OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANNE'S 
/ SOCIETY'S SCHOOLS, REDHILL.—For Orphan and 
otner Necessitous Children of Parents who have moved ina 
superior station of life. The ANNIVERSARY yEer iy AL, 
wili re kind permission of the 

Company in their Hall, St. Swithin's 
MONDAY, 2.—Samuel More Richards, E 

chair. Donati “dl ~ ale aes earnestly solicited x 
tnanktully ack dged b ht. H, EVANS, Secretary. 
Office, 58 Geasvewaren Girect, EA 


JRIZES IN BOTANY FOR 
WOMEN.—The Society of Apothecaries 
TWOP RIZE Sto Young Women under 
of Age who are Stadents of Botany for Profic anes so that 
Science. The Examinations, written and oral, ee 
place on WEDNESDAY, JUNE .and on FRIDAY, WU INE 
Regulations can ve obtained from the Bedell. 

. R. Uproys, Clerk to the Society. 
1802. 


present is a national hoon, and, at 
on, 1s fitted 


London. 
Arrowsmith’s publications are.”— 


English divorce 
are never 


London: KENT, and Co., 


Catala 
CROMBRUGGHE 


YOUNG 
of London 


offers Twenty Yeara 


J 
Apotnecaries Hall, E.C., 
AYLOR’S CIMOLIT 

PREP ARE D WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 

. only relial and thoroughly harmless SKIN 
POWDER. It is prepared by an expe rienced Chemist, and 
abder its Latin name of “Terra Cimolia” is constantly pre- 
scribed by the most eminent living Dermatologists, and was 
cally recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 

, and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is 
simply invaluable, It is the Beat Dusting-Powder for Infants. 
Formerly used in. the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Princess o ales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess 
of Teck, &c., and now extensively employed in the Nurseries 
of her Impe srial Majesty the Empress of Russia, our own 
Royal Princesses and Duchesses, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Paul of Russia, the Duchess 
of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. Recommended by 
the Faculty. The eminent physician Dr. Routh says: “1 
feel I cannot too highly recommend it.” “f cannot afford to 
be wit hout it.”—Dr, Bainbridge. A lady writes: “ Here, in 
for * P rickly Heat, I found it worth a guinea a tea- 

ost free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps. 

Ask for “ Taylor's Cimolite.” See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
and Address are on every Parcel, aad do not be persuaded to 
take imitation 

Introduce od into medical practice and prepared by 

JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, 


}] oP INa COUGH. 
CROUP 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROOATION. 
(‘HE celebrated _ effectual cure without 
internal a Bole Wholesale Agcuts w. 


EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
whose names are engraved on the Govermmnent Stamp, 
H ATR. ~Robare’s 


Sold by most C hemiste. Price 4a, per Bottle 
(OLDEN AUREOLINE 
I produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless, Price 5s. 6d. and 198, 6d., of all 


principtl Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., W, 


w. 











DEATHS, 


| 

| On April 28, at 42, Grove Road, Regent's Park, N 

| Eleanor Georgina, wife of Norman Kerr, M.D., hey! 43 
| years. No cards. 

On May 3, at 32, Curzon Street, W., Sir George Edmund 
Nugent, Bart., formerly Lieut.-Colonel Grenadier Guards, 
and son of the late Field Marshal Sir,George Nugent, 
Bart., Gc -B., in a his 90th year, 





YCEUM THEATRE—TO- DAY 
(SATURDAY), ht TWO, and Every Evening at EIGHT 
ot Gotnrday ie KING HENRY VIIl. Cardinal Wolsey, 
RV ; Queen Katharine, Miss ELLEN TERRY, 
Matinces " “ King, pe sary VILLI,” next Saturday, May M4, and 
Saturday. May 21. 8 (Saturday) Evening, and on the even- 
ings of May Peand of RICHEL iEU will be played. Cardinal 
Ric belie, Mr, itving. Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily, 
Ten to Five. “Seats can also be booked by letter or tele- 
gram. lL YCEUM 


Giione THE ATRE.—TO-NIGHT, at Nine, 
ATA. VPreveded at Bight by THE FIAT OF THE 

GODS. Mise¢FPranees Ivor, Miss Susie Vaughan, and Miss 
Estelle Burney; Messrs. Henry age Robert Soutar, 
Austin Melford, and Leonard Outram, Box-office open daily, 
Ten to Five. No fees. MATINE! Ee, SATU RDAY, at Three. 

ENICE at OLYMPIA —IMRE KIRALFY’S 

* MOST MARVE fe LOUS SHOW EVER YET ORGAN- 
ISED IN ANY COUNTRY OR AGE.”"—Daily PS ay 
lewling Article. THE MO38T VARIE D AND DEL 
ENTERTAINMENT IN ENGLAND, AN RBsoLU TE 
SUSTAINED TRIUMPH, 


Wxcer 


a Na Ay , r , 
VEN ICE at OLYMPIA.—TWICE DAILY. 
From 12 to 5, and from 6 to 11. Exquisite Music, 
Charming Songs, Delightful Dances, Realistic Battle Scenes, 
Wondrous Aquatic Pageants, Illuminated Fetes on Land 
and Watef, Imposing Processions, Astounding Realisme, 
Modern Venice, a perfect and lifelike Replica of Venic of 
To-Day, Real Palaces, Shops, Bridges and Canals, Real 
Gondolas. 


Vy ENIC E at OLY MPI 
INDOORS, SUMMER 
Admission to all, including Reserve 
Boxes (six seats), 1 to 3 Guineas, 
Children under twelve half-price at 

above l 


AC RES, ALL 


, 18. . Private 
~office opel i 10 to & 
Matinces tu all seats 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
TT.OURS to WEST COAST and FJORDS of 


NORWAY and to ST. PE TERSBU RG, selenen and 
Cheans st Route The firs st-class St 8 


I, £ and ST. SUNNIVA to 
a ETE reriy RG, &e , on Aug 27. Full par- 
Handi. wk, Be may he had from W. 
Malcolm, 102, Queen : Se ell 
Crowther, 18, Cockspur Vv 
and Sons, Ludgate Circus, , and all Branches; Ge 
+ uureton, 64, Constitution “Street, Leith; and 
N rrylees, Northern Steam Wharf, Aber: feen, 


T RIP to NORTH CAPE, 
~The first-class Steamer 
and ABERI 
NORTH CAI 
Full particu urs 3 
had from W. 


ti culars and 
Stree and 


t.C 
Charing Cross 


y42 HTING 
YFORWEGIAN FJOR De, 
iINVALD will le LE 

ENTY -ONE DAY 
WEGIAN FJORDS, 
Handbook of 


&c., 
Information, 3d., j e 
Malcolm, 102, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and as above 


PLE ASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
BY THE oRin NT COMPANY'S STEAM-SHIP’S 
GARONN CHIMBORAZO, 

387) utene vegteter. 3547 
Leaving LONDON 
15 for 20 days, duly 
24 for 2o days. 2» for 
Jalling at LEITH twe » days later 
The a. will be navigated through the 
i.c., inside the fringe of islands off the coast o 
securing smooth water, and will visit some of the 
On the first three trips the North Cape will be r 
the sun is ahove the Carian at midnight, 
The GARONNE and CHIMBOLRAZO are 
light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, &« 
ee: GREEN and Co. i 


tons register. 
20 for 20 daya, 
25 days. 


June 
June 
Inner Lead 

orway—thus 
finest flords 
ached while 


fitted with electric 


Head Offices, 
{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co. fa ba gr 

_ For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue 
E eS orto the Branch Office, 16, ¢ wth St., Charing Cross 
&.W, 


“Gold that buys health can never be 
ill spent.” 


AND | 


rge 
Charles | 


London, | 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
I RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days, 
Cheap Firs lass Day Tic ‘kets bo Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria 10 a.m. 2s, 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First- Class ‘Day Tickets to Brighton 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s, 

Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday > 4 Tuesday 
Return Tickets, from London 14s., 8s. 6d., and 63. 

Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Tsun, 
Through Bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations 

On the Kailways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


[PARIS.-SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Tmproved Express Service Weekdays and Sundays, 








3 Class) 

S50 pd, 

7 40 a.m. 
a1) 


London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class); Paris to London U.2 


Victoria..-..+-. de 0 PU, Paris ¢ dep. 
London Bridge arr. 
iris arr. 8&0 a.in, Victoria o 








| Fares—Single, First 34s, 7d., Secon¢ 7d., Third 18s, 
Return, First 58s, 3d. , Second 428. 3 Mhird 33s. 3d. 
Powerful Steamers, With excellent Deck and Sine Cabins, 
rrains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


DARIS IN TEN HOURS. ~ 


Commencing JUN 1, a Special E pe ss Day 
Weekdays and By wi ll be run as unde 


Service 
London tu Paris (1 & 2 Class). 2 Class). 
ictoria dep. 9 a.m. 
London Bridge » 9 » 
aris arr. 6.50 p.m, 


Paris to London (1 & 


Paris 

London Bridge 

Victoria 

will be in addition to the Fixed 


This Day Express Service 
and 3 Class), which will be 


Express Night Service (i, 2, 
continued as above. 


aT . y 
[rok FULL PARTICULARS see 
Books and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, 
and at the following Branch Offices, where Tic cets may also 
be obtained: West- End General Offices, » Regent Cire 
Piceadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, " falgar Square; 
Hays’ Ageucy, Cornhill ; Covuk's Office, ides ute Circus; and 
Gaze's Office, as, Strand. 
(By Qrder) A. SARLE, 


Time 


Secretary and General Manager. 
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For a summer stay, Monte Carlo,adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, arming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. 








The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes, 


The beach 1s covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
13 in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
c t which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Kstablishments on thet banks of the hi ne -Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 


There is, perliaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
wuty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
tinations and attractions—notonly by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
tion of health. 


RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
wnong the winter ions on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
maccount of its climate, its numer ms f tractions, and the 

| elexant pleasures it has to offer which make 
t to-day the rendezvous of the ar tc world, the spot 

ost frequented hy -in short, Monaco 
und Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 


As a WINTER 


tat 
stat 


ests, 


Monte urlo isonl y thirty-two hours from London and forty 
ninutes n Nic 


the “FRUNEAU 
wh ~ has obtained the 
iibition « 


STHMA 
4 PAPER” 
Highest Award 
| Londen Agent Haymarket, L 


“SWIFT” CYCLES. 


THE LEADING MACHINES. 


CURED by 
(Papier preeees?. 
nu the Paris ersal 


GABRIEL JOLEAU 49, 


INKY 


mdon, 


Sole Manufacturers— 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., LTD. 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


WORKS: COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 
MANCHESTER: 9, Victoria Buildings. 
Order Forms ou Ajpn'ication, 


Gradual Payments, 





3 «PEARL DENT! FR Ic (Efoi 

SERVING de New TLE YING THE An antiseptic, p 
teeth, prevents a 
mineral acids, ne 
and teetl 
between 
Know 


gins, 
matter 
smokers. 


and aromatic dentifrice, which whitens the 
It contains no 


rescrvative 
nd arrests decay, and sweetens the breath. 
» gritty matter or injurious astringents, keeps the mouth, 
the unhealthy action of germs in organic 
ind is the most wholesome tooth powder for 


1 free from 
the teeth, : 
n for 60 years to be the best Dentifrice. 


Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 2/9 per box. 





iT IN YouR BATH. 


cu 
Hous 


SCRUBB'S ( 
MARVELLOUS 
Invaluable for 

Removes Stains and Grea 


Cleans Plate 


1s. bottle for s 


SCRUBB & Co., 





PE 


is greatly 
hand, not 


features as yellow or decayed teeth. 


this fact, 
morning 
dentifrice 


Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 


with 


tio.) AMMONIA. 


PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath 


Toilet purposes. 


se Spots from Clothing, &c. 


Restores the Colour to Carpets. 


and Jewellery. 
ix to ten baths. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 
15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 


RSONAL LOVELINESS 


enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hing detracts from the effect of pleasing 
Don’t lose sight of 
remember to cleanse your teeth every 
that supremely delightful and cffectual 


FRACRANT 


80 


and 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 


to the enamel. 


that mort 
remedied 
sex, becau 


The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
ifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
se it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 








[TERNATIONAL 





XHIBITION, Earl’s Court, 


S.W. 
OPENING DAY, SATURDAY, MA 


HORTICULTURAL 
Y 
rman of the Exec ive r pam ttee, ju 


E 
4 
4 
MW 
Esq., F.L.S., Assoc.M.I ns 


NTERNATIONAL 
E XHIBITION mast'e Court, 

Masses of en etree 

All the Flowers that Grow 


NTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, Earl's Court, 
A wealth of Palms and Ferns, 
Beds of Flowering Shrubs. 
A Paradise of Rores, 
[NTERNATION AL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, Earl's Court, 8.W. 
Landscape Gardens under cover. 
Exquisite Walks and Slopes, 
_ Electric Coloured F« ountains. ™ 
NTERNATIONAL HOR TIC UL 
EXHIBITION, Earl's Court, 8.W. 
The best Military Bands in Europe. 
The finest Promenade in London, 
A Scene of Endless Beauty. 


[STEEN ATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, Earl's Court, 
Long Walk in Windsor Park. 
rare plants that prey upon insects, 
; Ancient Rom 


E. MILNER, 


HORTICULTURAL 


5.W. 





HORTICULTURAS. 


5.W. 


I 


NAL LTURAL 


I 


HORTICULTURAL 
S.W Reproduction of the 
orous House, showing 
jor Baro mial Hall and 


of Spi nxes, The 
Geometrical 


The Gu re 
Trimmed Trees and Heda 8 


-HORTICU ‘LTU RAL 
T AREMA (RECON 
Jt LEE YEAR 

‘ody) WILD 


l e occupl 
BUFFALO BILL so 
mplete inevery detail. 


F , in their unique Exh bition, c 


TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, Earl's Court, 5. 
The Floral Muze. 
The Alpine Switchback, 
The Leafy Avenue a = - 
[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, Earl's C t, 5.W 
Grand Show of Garden Pe eeery. 
Conservatories, Rockeries, and Ferneries. 
Splendid Display of Garden Implements, 


[NTEBNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, Ear!'s Court, 5.W. 
Frequent Floral Fétes, 
Battles of Flowers. 
£2000 in Prizes. 


NTERNATIONA L 
EXHIBITION, E 
Brilliantly Tllumi 
Brilliant Music 
___ Brilliant n Flower and Foliage. 


NTERNATIONAL HOR TICUL TURAL 
E XHIBITION, Earl's Court, §.W 
ion, One Shilling, 
» Se mate in the Arena for 
West Sho 
bs cke - Ws, 6d. € ach, now ready, 


[NTE RNATION AL HORTICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION All inquiries as edules, Pri 
Flower Shows &c., should he addre essed to THE SECKETARY, 
Exhibition Offices, Karl's Cot S.W. 


NTERNATIONAL 








Ht RTI SULTURAL 


nat ed. 


I 


Buffalo Bill's Wild 


to Sec es, 


HORTICULTUR AL 
EXHIBITION, Earl's Court, 8.W.—Arrangements have 
heen made with the Director of the HORTICULTURAL 
COLLEGE at SWANLEY to organi a SERIES of LEC- 
TURES and DEMONSTRATIONS, eh wing both the science 
and practice of Horticulture. 


I NTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, Earl's 


HORTIC U L TU R AL 


at TL D WE st, in their unique Exhibition, complete in ¢ very 


detail 


[ NTERNATIONA L 
H ORTICULTURAL 


"Earl's Court. S W. 
SATURDAY, MAY 7 


J; XHIBITION, 


OPENING DAY, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, Islington. 


HORSE 
HORSE 





.—THURS 
and i bs 


FRIDAY, May 6. 2s. 
lO am., Judging of Harness Ho 
(Single, Double, and Tandems 
Hackney Stallions. In the After- 
noon Leaping Competitions, 


SATURDAY, May 7. 1s. 
Parade of Prize Horses. Leaping 
Competitions, Water Jump. 


.—MONDAY, May 9. 1s. 
TUESDAY, May 10. 1s. Parade 
of Prize Horses. Leaping Competi- 
tions. Water Jump. 


SHOW.—WEDNESDAY, May 11. Is. 
Parade of Prize Horses. Consvlation 


oan Leaping Competition. 
SHOW.—_H UNTERS, HACKS, 
__ HARNESS HORSES for SALE. 
.—-LEAPINGCOMPETI- 
TIONS EVERY AFTERNOON 
(except | THI RSDAY) a. 


SHOW.—E 


SHOW DAY, May 


.. Judging of H 


Close at 6 p.m, 


SHOW.- 


SHOW.— 


HORSE 
H°RSE 


H ORSE 


H ORSE 
HORSE 
H! RSE 
H ORSE 
HORSE 


HORSE 
HORSE 


[HE KENNEL 


SHOW 





SHOW 


—Reserved Seats, 10s. . and 5 5s. 


SHOW.—Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 


and Is, 





SHOW.—Entrance, Uy Street, 


Islington, 


SHOW.—Reserved Seat Entrance, 
Barford Street. 


SHOW.— Admission, 


wer 





THURSDAY 


and FRIDAY, 2s. 6d. ; Other Days, 1s, 


CLUB'S 36th SHOW of 
SPORTING and OTHER DOGS will be held at 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, Islington, London, N., 
JUNE 8, 9, and 10, 1892, in connection with the Sportsman's 
Exhibition, when Prizes to the value of about 
£3000 


will be competed for. 

Entries should. be made May 12, 1892. 
ready, for which apply to W. ASPINALL, 
Kennel Club, 6, Cle veland Ro ~% St. Jnmes's, Li 
Telegrs aphic Address: “St agho ound, L ondon.” 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 


163., 203., 22 ‘and upwards). Samples5 for ls.(14stamps.) 
W: ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks t 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and : 


EczeM: A Perfectly Cured.— EC ZEM. A driven mn 

from the » ECZEMA entir ‘ly eradicated. Send 
stamped addres to B.A...“ Me reury - ‘Oftice, Bridg- 
water, Summerset. , NO PAY,’ 


4 Schedules now 
1 


Secretary o 


e 
ndon, 8.W. 


2s, per 10 


230,Regent Street. ‘ 


ay 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The book of the week in religious literature is assuredly 
Miss Rossetti’ s devotional commentary on the Apocalypse, 
entitled “The Face of the Deep,” and published by the 
S.P.C.K. Of the commentary, it need only be said here that 
Miss Rossetti attempts no * prophetical interpretations, quotes 
no previous writer, and in her own mystical, beautiful way 
writes down such thoughts as suggest themselves to a devout 
reader of the Bible, who is also a-great poet. But the 
important part of the volume is the poetry. If I may judge 
from a first perusal, it is not, as a whole, so precious as that in 
“Time Flies.” It is often austere to bareness. But in dignity, 
passion, and frequent sudden sweetness many of the verses are 
fit to stand with the writer's best work. One exquisite little 
poem may be quoted— 
A CHURCHYARD SONG OF PATIENT HOPE. 
All tears done away with the bitter, unquiet sea, 
Death done away from among the living at last ; 
Man shall say of sorrow—Love grant it to thee and me !— 
At last “It is past.” 
Shall I say of pain “It is past,” nor say it with thee, 
Thou-_heart of my heart, thou soul of my soul—my Friend ? 
Shalt thou say of pain “It is past,” nor say it to me, 
Beloved, to the end ? 

In the religious world the chief subject of discussion con- 
tinues to be the criticism of the Old Testament. ‘The presi- 
dents of the Baptist Union and the Presbyterian Synod both 
made it the theme of their addresses, and took, on the whole, 


a bold and friendly attitude, though the older men are, as a 
rule, distrustful. The monthlies: and quarterlies are full of 
the subject. The Adinburgh Review deals with Dr. Robertson 
Smyth's recent works in a singularly unintelligent article, 
which totally misunderstands and misrepresents his position. 
The Bishop of Colchester commences a series of papers on Dr. 
Driver's Old Testament Introduction in the Contemporary. 
Professor Driver replies to some of his critics in the Expositor. 
No doubt a great advance in tolerance has been made, though the 
Rock speaks of Professor ‘Ryle, the son of Bishop Ryle of 
Liverpool, as a writer of attacks on the Bible and as a flippant 
unbeliever. The Record, however, reviews an “advanced” 
work on Daniel by Mr, Bevan—the bearer of a name much 
honoured in evangelical ‘circles—without any serious effort to 
protest against or combat the views which it advocates. 


Archdeacon Farrar is busily engaged on a commentary on 
the Books of Kings, the first volume of which he hopes to 
complete by the end of the year. 


The Baptist Union have passed a resolution discouraging 
the practice of ministerial communion with Unitarians, and 
affirming their adherence to the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ. The Church Times thinks this a strange act—a 
Christian body affirming its continued belief in Christianity. It 
goes on: “We have among ourselves laymen and priests, 
perhaps even dignitaries, whose expressed opinions can 
scarcely be distinguished from Unitarian doctrine, but the 
fixed creeds of the Church seem to show the wide divergence 
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of such opinions from the Christian faith and the inconsis- 
tency of those who give them expression.” 


The con tion of All Saints, Clifton, has presented 
Dean Randall with an address, handsomely bound, and a large 
photogra ph of the choir—not an extravagantly liberal recog- 
nition of twenty-four years’ hard and most notable work. 
During this period the congregation has raised the large 
sum of £100,000, and cannot, therefore, be suspected of 
meanness, 

Political adversaries of the Prime Minister have occasion- 
ally ape his lordship for refusing, as was said, to 
allow the Wesleyans at Hatfield a site for a chapel. His son, 
the Rev. W. G. Cecil, rector of Hatfield, refutes this charge. 
He states that “so far from persecuting the Wesleyans, Lord 
Salisbury offered them two sites, both very suitable. They 
refused both, and then asked for a site close to the church and 
Baptist Chapel. Lord Salisbury, who has not much land in 
the centre of the town, could not give them such a site. The 
then proceeded to buy a site and to erect a handsome chapel. 
T can only add that Lord Salisbury and myself have always 
been on excellent terms with the Wesleyans of this town.” 


The English Church Union has entered on a crusade 
against divorce. This means much, and may have important 
issues. The work will be begun by demanding the repeal of 
the clause which requires the parochial clergy to allow the 
churches to be used for the marriage (so called) of a — 
person whose husband or wife is still living. 
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FISHER’ S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


18-in., Plated, £6; Silver, £7 10s. 


When you go to 


AMERICA, 


Don’t fail to visit 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


The Most delightful trip in the world, 
is from Chicago, West, via 


WESTLEY RICHARDS fifo. 


LIMD. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 
GUN AND RIFLE MANUFACTURERS. 


The only English Gunmakers awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


178, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


AND 


PRINCE’S CORNER, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


At both the above establishments we keep 
a large Stock of 


PATENT EJECTOR GUNS, 


ALL KINDS OF GUNS, RIFLES, 
REVOLVERS, ROOK AND RABBIT 
RIFLES. 


RIFLE AND SHOT GUNS 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


For quality, workmanship, and accuracy, our 
Guns and Rifles cannot be surpassed. 


Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 

s Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
yb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, | 

and Shaving Brushes; Raz wr-Strop, Paper-Knife, 

t-Bottle. Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 

neil, Inkstand, Match-B beh ig-Glass, Two Razors, 

ors, Nail ay h 3 m-Hook, Price, complete, 

£6, with Plat , 7 10s., with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
staat! ie BAG. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


to Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound, and thence to Alaska. 
Luxurious equipment, Fast time, through Sleeping and Dining Coaches. 
For full information, and free publications, address: SUTTON & Co., 
General European Agents, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 22 Golden 
Lane, London, E.C.; or their Branch Offices at Paris, Lyons, Nice, 
Florence, and Rome: or the Agencies of THOMAS Cook & SON, or 
H. Gaze & Son. 


Before ordering Guns, Rifles, or Cartridges of 
any kind, inspect the large and handsome Stocks 
at either of the above establishments, or send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, which will be posted 
free on ‘Spplication. 


JUNO A 
™ METROPOLITAN 
— MACHINISTS 


co. Lip. 














NEW SILKS. 


100 Pieces Black-ground 
Pompadour Brocaded 
Silks, for Skirts, novel 
designs and colourings, 
4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per 
yard, 


500 pieces French Foulard 
and China Silks, bee ($OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, iti 
shades and designs, | seve sna nora 
special value 1s 6d |: ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
9 . . | 


to 5s. 11d. per yard. MRS. WINSLOW'S 
\paTrenns post tras. | SOC THING SYRUP 


be. Lists now 

ready, Post Free. 

Upwards of 3 
Patterns. 


4UNO PNEUMATIC, 212 i. ta r cent. Cash Discount, or 
21s. nthiy. 


75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
y) FOR LIVER, 





The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, fitted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Giove Stretchers, Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 


Corkscrew. 
Price £4 10s, 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


For over a quarter of a century it 


4% has never failed to rapidly 


_ EATER 














FoR BILE. 








| COCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
| \ 


| (OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION. 








OXFORD ST. 





FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the. gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 


HEWETSONS | PALN and spasmodic action, and is 


ustrate al Free. | 
[HE TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, New Illustrated Catalogue, | ven $0 RBGULATE THE BOWELS. : 
Limited, supply GOOD mm Manwfac- | Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
HOW TO FURNISH tw 


sunterd Envathb onet ree years wht vito eee ere |i For £150 0 O 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


for prospect ing hace of ta wlinion 3, Great Tower 8t., E.C. — ; » £3800 0 O 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 


» £300 0 O 
! Every Article Illustrated, Numbered, and aie 
ED PINAUD| |p fUNespaGrier 


Priced in Catalogue. 
ED. PINAUD'S °clebrated Perfumes OH the BOX 
e VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA 


ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY 
SIXPENC K the BOX Ar ‘FOUR. 
‘ IXORA BREONI | AIDA 


RAILWAY STATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Imitations absolutely useless 
ED. PINAUD 5 rte! WATER 


i | 
restore Grey or Faded e@ 
Hair, in youth AZ | 
It oO or age. | 
arrests 4 Sy, %.. 
Falling. A 106; of all 
is) Hairdressers 
riant Growth, is & 
permanent, & ee L Circulars on 
perfectly applica- 
jess Wholesale 
_ — 
<4; R. HOVENDEN & 89N3, 4 
31-3, Benyens STREET, W., AY 


causes Luxu- 
and Chemists. 
barm- tion. 
, Loy poy. 





and 91-95, C1Ty Roap, E.C 
































CARPETS--ENGLISH, CARPETS-—FOREIGN, 
are offered. See the words 
rid-renowned hair 


BEST BRUSSELS CARPET in Choice Colours 
and New Designs, 33. 6d. per yard. 
HEWETSONS, bende alt Renters oe AM - 
Tottenham Court Road, Rondon, w. Box, Seven Stam ps. 
> hair from falling off. 


|ED.PINAUD® !XORA SOAP 


coLEmMAN’s [MN AE | o 
| aes ceacioes Sealnane 


tonic ; prevents 





Medical Men as the FINEST TONIC in the world. Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Sotd by ail 
Druggists and Wine Merchants, and Wholesale by COLEMAN and CO., Ltd., Norwich and London. 








WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
Or LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE, is recommended by Thotthands of 
Wholesale: BR. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


31, Berners Street (Oxford Street ), London, W. 
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MRS. GIFFARD.— HON. J. COLLIER. 


“ THE CRABBER’S COVE.’’—J. R. REID. 














PADEREWSKI.—L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 








“ GRETCHEN.’’—HON. J. COLLIER. 








“HAYTIME IN THE TYROL.”— A. STOKES. “THE NIGHT FERRY.” E. PARTON. 
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W. H. FOSTER. HON. J. COLLIER. 


MRS. MARSDEN SMEDLEY.—W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A, 


“ WHITE ROSES.’’— E. J. POYNTER, 
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“ MOONLIGHT.” — MISS HILDA MONTALBA., 
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‘THE MARCH OF THE SEASONS.”—dQ. E. HALLE, 


MRS. HARRY TAYLOR.—E. J. POYNTER, 
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“A VENETIAN FERRY.’’— MISS CLARA MONTALBA, 
“DAWN.”— A. EAST, R.I. 




















SPRING FLOWERS.’’— MRS. E. NORMAND. “ AFLOAT.”—G. F. WATTS, R.A. 





























“LOW TIDE, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.”— A. HELCKR. “THE CORNISH SEA,.”’—C. N. HEMY. 
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“AN ALSATIAN FLOWER-STALL.’’— R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 
“THE YOUNG DOCTOR.’*— MISS F. REID. 

















“ TWILIGHT.’’— FRED HALL. 














“TO OUR LADY OF THE SEAS.’’—G. WETHERBEE. 




















FLOOD WRACK: THE END OF THE NIGHT.”—J. T. NETTLESHIP AN OLD SUBURE."— Cc. W. WrLLTE 
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“THE CASTAWAY.’’—G. P. JACOMB-HOOD. 
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“THE MIRRORS OF TIME: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE.” 
A. MACGREGOR, 
“CHE SARA SARA.’—W. E. F. BRITTEN. 





“ BLACK-EYED SUSAN.”’—G 





H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 
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“GATHERING MISTS.”"— D. MURRAY, A.R.A. 
FREDERICK MILLBANK, BART., GROUSE SHOOTING. 
HEYWOOD HARDY. 
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MRS. E. MERTON.— W. LLEWELLYN, 
COLONEL KAY.— SIR ARTHUR CLAY, BART. 


*Tleard melodies are sweet; but those unheard 
Are sweeter.” 


J. R. WEGUELIN. 

















“IN THE MONTH OF ROSES.’’— MISS B. 


JENKINS. 
“HER MORNING RIDE.”—MISS B. JENKINS, 





THE TOMBOY.”’— MRS. K. PERUGINI, 
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THE COPYRIGHT OF THESE PICTURES IS IN EVERY CASE STRICTLY RESERVED BY THE OWNERS. 
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The MIDDLEMAN.” W. DENDY SADLER. “ SWEETHEARTS.’’—- W. DENDY SADLER. 
f Mesars, Fi rad Reed, Clare Street, Bristo!, Lhe Property of L. H. Lefevre, Esy. 
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“ BETWEEN TWO FIRES,”’—F. D, MILLET. “CROMWELL AT RIPLEY CASTLE.’’— R. LEHMANN. 
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“A FORGOTTEN HIGHWAY.’’*— A. 8S. COPE. 

















EVENTIDE.”’— FE. PARTON. 





MISS ANGEL” ANGELICA KAUFFMANN, INTRODUCED BY LADY 
WENTWORTH, VISITS MR. REYNOLDS’S STUDIO.—MISS M. I. DICKSEE. 





? “MU iL.’— A. S&S. COPE. 
“PRINCE CHARLES IN THE ROBBERS’ CAVE.”—L. BOGLE. [URIE 
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“THE FLAG MAIDENS AT TAUNTON : AN INCIDENT OF THE MONMOUTH REBELLION.” 
A. C. GOW, R.A. 








MRS, TREE AS OPHELIA.— MKS. L, JOPLING. 








DAVIS, R.A. 





“ THE SHADOW 





OF EVENING.’’— H. W. B. 








HERBERT 8. LEON, LUKE FILDES, R.A, 





MRS, MRS. BIBBY.-— LUKE FILDES, R.A. 
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“OLD MEMORIES.”— F. BRAMLEY. THE REV. C. E. SEARLE, D.D., MASTER OF PEMBROKE 
COLLEGE.— W. W. OULESS, R.A 





J. BIBBY, ESQ.— LUKE FILBES, R.A. ETHEL, DAUGHTER OF T. H. ISMAY, ESQ. 
LUKE FILDES, R.A. 





FRENCH FISHING VESSELS LEAVING PORT, GUERNSEY.’”—EDWIN HAYES, R.I. “THE FARM FORD.”—D. MURRAY, A.R.A, 
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ENNELL RODD, ESQ. THE WOODMAN’S PATH.-- J.C. 'HE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


MARCHTONESS OF GRANBY. THE MARCHIONESS OF 























STEADY !""—FRED MORGAN 
FRANK DICKSEE, 
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“VICTORY !""—R. PEACOCK 
THE RUINED SANCTUARY.” 
Copyright, 1892 ! togravure will be ri 
New Bond St 




















“FAR FROM COURT, FAR FROM CARE.”-— DAVIDSON KNOWLES. “A PASSING STORM.” F. G. COTMAN,. 











ISAMBARD BRUNEL, ESQ., D.C.L.— J. C. HORSLEY, R.A. 





MRS. RAPHAEL.— ETHEL WRIGHT. 





MISSES EVE AND GLADYS HAYNES.— LILIAN FTHERINGTON. 





“I’SE BIGGEST.” ARTHUR J. ELSLEY. 
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GLADYS, DAUGHTER OF W. GILLILAN, ESQ. 


MISS M. PORTER. 


“A NEW MODEL.” W. P. FRITH, R.A “ DON’T BE FRIGHTENED.’*— FRED MORGAN. 




















EVENING SHADOWS."’-—C. E. JOHNSON. “OLD TREES ARE NOT MOTHERS."*— J. C. ADAMS. 


























“A YOUTHFUL CAPTIVE.’’—W. C. HORSLEY JAMES WARNES HOWLETT, ESQ. —T. BLAKE WIRGMAN. “THE RESULT OF HIGH LIVING.”—FRED HALL. 
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“THE MATE OF THE MERMAID’S WEDDING J. R. REID 











“A WHISPERED QUESTION.”—J. R. WEGUELIN, 
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THE PRIEST’S BIRTHDAY.’ J. B. BURGESS, R.A, 





